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of  Papers,  wherein  subjects  are  investigated  which,  there  is  reason 
re,  would  have  interested  Socrates,  and  in  a  manner  that  he  would 
disapprove,  were  he  among  us  now,  gifted  with  the  knowledge,  and 
with  the  habits  and  doings,  of  our  times. 
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PHILO-SOCRATES. 


AMONG  THE  TEACHEES, 


ON  TRUTHFULNESS. 


T.  AFTER  pondering  over  the  various  questions  which  we  have 
had  the  advantage  of  discussing  with  you,  we  cannot  say  that 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  satisfactory  state.  You  have  rather 
shaken  some  of  our  old  opinions  and  convictions,  than  supplied 
us  with  better. 

P.  Do  you  mean  that  I  have  shaken  any  convictions  which 
you  still  wish  to  hold  by  ? 

T.  No :  for  we  feel  that  we  have  only  abandoned  what  we 
cannot  but  admit  to  be  erroneous,  false,  hurtful,  and  sinful. 
But  we  would  rather  be  assisted  to  convictions  fit  to  be 
accepted  or  held  by,  than  be  driven  to  surrender  such  as  we 
had. 

P.  I  fear  you  made  a  mistake  in  applying  to  me.  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  supplying  convictions.  The  utmost  that  I 
venture  to  attempt  is  to  assist  those  who  apply  to  me  to  form 
convictions  for  themselves.  You  know  my  method  of  assisting 
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cliildren.  They,  unless  their  understandings  have  been  ill- 
used,  have  no  errors  to  surrender.  They  have  only  to  be 
gradually  led  to  perceive  the  distinctions  between  true  and 
false  and  between  right  and  wrong,  and  to  accept  the  former. 
But  you,  in  common  with  most  adults,  find  that  you  have 
strayed  or  been  seduced  out  of  the  road  leading  to  the  destina 
tion  that  you  were  wishing  to  reach.  And  do  you  really  think 
that  the  stranger  whom  you  meet,  or  who  warns  you  of  the 
wrong  turn  that  you  had  taken,  ought  to  be  thought  or  spoken 
of  as  one  who  shakes  your  convictions  ?  Is  he  not  doing  the 
very  thing  that  is  required  to  set  you  right  ? 

T.  You  must  excuse  us,  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  dis 
turbed. 

P.  Would  you  not  also  feel  disturbed  if  you  were  awakened 
out  of  your  beds  by  an  alarm  of  fire,  or  if  suddenly  warned  of 
any  other  danger  that  you  had  not  suspected  ?  But  would  you 
not  also  feel  grateful  to  the  party  who  by  his  caution  enabled 
you  to  escape  destruction  ? 

T.  We  will  be  plain  with  you.  You  are  making  us  feel  as 
if  we  should  be  led  on  to  disbelieve  in  Christianity. 

P.  Strange  apprehension  !  An  earnest,  a  cautious,  I  might 
even  say  a  suspicious,  search  for  truth  may  lead  to  your  turning 
your  back  upon  what  you  believe  to  be  the  grandest  of  truths  ! 
May  not  this  apprehension  originate  in  your  beginning  to  per 
ceive  that  many  absurd  and  untenable  doctrines  have  been 
accepted,  and  many  bad  acts  and  practices  countenanced  by 
you  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  they  were  conformable  to 
Christianity?  Ought  you  not  to  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  deliverance  from  such  dangerous  delusions,  and 
thus  being  left  with  "  Religion,  pure  and  undefiled  "? 

T.  You  must  bear  with  us.  But  our  deliverance,  as  yon 
term  it,  seems  to  proceed  at  such  a  rate  that  our  friends  tell  us 
we  shall  soon  have  no  belief  left  to  be  delivered  of. 

P.  I  should  have  thought  that  you  would  reserve  for  your 
own  judgment,  and  not  submit  to  the  judgment  of  your  friends, 
how  far  the  severance  of  truth  from  .falsehood,  of  religion  from 
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superstition,  was  liable  to  banish  the  former  from  your  thoughts, 
or  to  wean  them  from  your  affections. 

T.  Neither  will  we  submit  to  their  judgments.  Neverthe 
less,  we  feel  the  severity  of  the  ordeal  to  which  we  are  sub 
jected,  while  we  return  to  seek  the  continuance  of  your  assist 
ance,  through  which  we  hope  to  be  left  with  religious  convictions 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil. 

P.  You  can  only  arrive  at  this  state  of  certainty  and  secu 
rity  by  submitting  all  your  opinions  and  convictions  to  the 
severest  examination — an  examination  which  shall  at  least 
establish  beyond  a  doubt  their  mutual  coherence,  and  that 
they  are  free  from  an  internecine  propensity  to  contradict  and 
destroy  one  another.  Too  many  people  wince  at  the  thought 
of  the  havoc  which  may  be  made  by  such  an  examination 
among  opinions  long  cherished  as  sacred. 

T.  We  wish  we  could  say  with  truth  that  we  do  not  wince. 
But  we  are  resolved  to  face  what  we  feel  it  would  be  cowardly, 
foolish,  and  irreligious  to  shirk. . 

P.  While  I  applaud  your  resolution,  I  sympathize  with  your 
anxieties.  As  that  around  which  our  affections  have  once 
clung  cannot  be  abandoned  without  a  pang,  is  it  surprising 
that  reluctance  should  be  felt  to  enter  upon  an  investigation 
that  may  lead  to  such  a  result  ?  The  merchant  who  fears  that 
his  estate,  if  wound  up,  might  not  suffice  to  pay  all  his  credi 
tors — or  the  parent  who  suspects  that  the  son  upon  whom  he 
had  set  his  fondest  hopes  may  be  guilty  of  some  criminal  or 
disgraceful  act,  can  he  but  shrink  from  an  investigation  which 
is  to  remove  or  to  confirm  his  suspicions  ?  I  readily  assume 
that  your  attachment  to  your  religion  is  as  strong  as  that  of  a 
merchant  for  his  honour,  and  of  a  father  for  his  child. 

T.  We  trust  that  it  is.  Religion  is  the  anchor  by  which 
we  hold  to  all  that  we  enjoy  in  this  world  and  hope  for  in  the 
next. 

P.  Your  simile  suggests  a  question :  Are  you  aware  of  the 
precautions  which  are  taken  by  careful  ship-owners  before  they 
receive  anchors  and  chains  on  board  their  ships  ? 
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T.  A  strain  is  put  upon  them  much  beyond  any  that  they 
will  have  to  withstand  in  actual  service. 

P.  Ought  you  to  do  less  with  the  religious  opinions  on 
which  you  have  to  rely  for  the  security  of  all  that  you  hold 
most  dear,  than  a  ship-owner  does  with  his  anchors  and  chains  ? 
He  would  grieve  to  see  them  snap  at  the  trial,  but  he  runs  the 
risk  in  order  that  he  may  be  relieved  from  all  fear  of  their 
parting  at  sea. 

T.  We  do  not  see  very  clearly  how  religious  opinions  are  to 
be  tested,  as  anchors  and  cables  are,  previous  to  starting  on 
the  voyage  of  life.  A  strain  upon  them  at  all  analogous  to 
that  from  the  dangers  and  temptations  amid  which  they  will 
have  to  struggle  neither  can  be,  nor  ought  to  be,  attempted  in 
the  nursery  and  school-room. 

P.  We  need  not  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  very  trying 
investigation  which  we  have  before  us  by  mixing  it  up  with 
another.  The  test  applied  to  anchors  and  chains  proves  their 
soundness,  not  the  care  and  ability  with  which  they  are  to  be 
used.  The  truth  of  a  religion  is  one  thing ;  the  fulness  with 
which  it  has  been  imbibed,  so  as  to  secure  conduct  in  confor 
mity  with  its  behests,  is  another.  It  is  with  the  first  alone 
that  we  have  to  deal  at  present.  You  may  as  well  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  perfection  arrived  at  in  the  second,  if 
the  religion  were  false,  might  be  an  aggravation  of  all  the 
dreadful  evils  to  which  a  false  religion  can  give  rise.  The 
burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  deceased  hus 
bands,  and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  heretics  and  infidels, 
are  but  fruits  of  a  scrupulous  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of 
false  religion,  or,  which  is  almost  worse,  of  a  good  religion 
badly  interpreted.  . 

T.  It  is  a  sad  reflection,  blessed  as  we  are  in  this  part  of 
the  world  by  being  saved  from  false  religions,  that  we  should 
have  cursed  ourselves  with  false  interpretations  of  the  true  one 
vouchsafed  to  us. 

P.  And  so  applied  those  false  interpretations  as  to  have 
raised  a  doubt  whether  any  atrocities  committed  by  the 
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heathens  have  not  been  more  than  equalled  under  the  ban 
ners  of  the  Cross.  Our  efforts  to  distinguish  between  true 
and  false  interpretations  of  true  religion  may  bo  facilitated  by 
a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  evidences  or  signs  which 
have  led  you  to  the  choice  of  the  religion  in  which  you  rejoice. 
Passing  over  the  Pagan  superstitions,  the  two  best  known 
compilations  which  have  disputed  the  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
men  with  the  Bible,  are  the  Koran  and  the  Vedas — each  of 
which  claims  a  larger  number,  if  a  less  intelligent  class,  of 
votaries  than  the  Bible.  Did  you  ever  read  these  two  cele 
brated  expositions  of  religious  doctrine  which  have  gathered 
round  them  such  hosts  of  believers  ? 

T.  No  ;  and  in  fact  they  have  never  come  in  our  way. 

P.  Nevertheless,  you  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  them, 
unread,  as  false  ? 

T.  How  could  we  do  otherwise,  believing  in  the  Bible  ? 

P.  Which  would  be  doing  greater  justice  to  the  Bible,  think 
you,  its  acceptance  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  Vedas 
and  the  Koran,  or  its  acceptance  regardless  of  that  which  in 
those  works  has  gained  and  retained  so  firm  a  hold  over  mil 
lions  of  mankind  ? 

T.  Your  question  is  plausible ;  but  it  leaves  unnoticed 
another  alternative  which  is  presented  to  us.  We  are  entitled 
to  ask  for  a  brief  summary  or  abstract  of  the  doctrines  con 
tained  in  those  works,  supposing  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
observing  what  they  are  as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  and 
ceremonials  of  the  people  who  profess  to  believe  in  them,  before 
we  undertake  the  labour  of  examining  them  minutely.  And  if  we 
learn  from  the  mouths,  and  observe  by  the  conduct  of  all  who 
are  reputed  to  be  well-informed,  well-conducted,  pious,  and 
saintly — not  infidels  and  scoffers — enough  to  convince  us  that 
the  rules  of  life  enjoined  by  their  religion  are  a  mass  of 
frivolities,  enormities,  and  contradictions,  with  just  so  much  of 
good  in  them  as  will  enable  society  to  exist,  surely  we  may 
economize  our  time  and  powers,  so  as  to  apply  them  to  better 
purpose  in  some  other  direction. 
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P.  And  will  not  the  believers  in  the  Vedas  and  the  Koran 
act  in  the  same  spirit  with  the  Bible,  smiling  with  complacency, 
if  they  do  not  look  with  scorn  and  disgust,  at  what  they  con 
sider  to  be  contradictions  and  enormities  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  creed  which  you  proclaim,  and  the  still  greater  contra 
dictions  between  your  precepts  and  your  conduct  ? 

T.  They  will ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  conduct 
of  so-called  Christians  in  countries  inhabited  by  believers  in 
the  Vedas  and  Koran  has  assisted  greatly  to  confirm  them  in 
all  their  superstitions. 

P.  And  this  same  conduct,  in  combination  with  *  the  pro 
digious  varieties  of  conduct,  many  of  them  inconsistent  one 
with  the  other,  drawn  from  one  and  the  same  form  of  words, 
ought  to  stir  us  up  to  the  determination  to  winnow  from  our 
religion  all  those  absurdities,  contradictions,  and  deformities 
which  have  been  suffered  to  disfigure  it  and  to  inflict  such 
dreadful  evils  upon  mankind. 

T.  We  would  gladly  learn  how  this  process  of  winnowing  is 
to  be  conducted.  More  than  once  in  the  history  of  the  world 
an  attempt  at  winnowing  has  produced,  not  a  gentle  breeze 
sufficient  to  blow  off  the  chaff,  but  a  hurricane  which  has 
threatened  to  sweep  away  wheat  and  chaff  together. 

P.  Showing  how  far  safer  it  is  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
superstition  than  to  separate  it  from  religion  after  they  have 
had  time  to  entwine  themselves  with  the  affections  into  one 
strong  cord  wherewith  to  tie  down  intelligence  and  all  aspira 
tions  for  improvement. 

T.  Unfortunately,  we  are  no  longer  children ;  and  on  that 
account  we  have  less  time  to  learn,  while  we  may  have  much 
to  unlearn.  But  we  hope  that  you  will  not  abandon  us  in 
order  to  return  to  your  favourite  pupils — the  children. 

P.  Do  not  fear.  To  abandon  you,  would  be  to  abandon  the 
children.  Besides,  you  have  an  advantage  over  most  adults. 
You  are  familiar  with  children.  You  can  enter  into  my  feel 
ings  when  I  recommend  learners  to  make  themselves  "like 
unto  little  children  "  in  all  things  save  their  weakness  in  power 
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of  application  and  vigour  of  intellect.  Let  us,  having  brought 
ourselves  into  this  state  of  mind,  imagine  that  three  revela 
tions,  or  pretended  revelations,  of  the  Divine  will  are  presented 
to  us.  At  a  glance,  or  after  a  slight  intimation  of  their  con 
tents  from  the  favourers  of  each,  we  see  that  the  acceptance  of 
one  must  mean  the  rejection  of  the  other  two.  Can  you  fix 
upon  any  one  test  that  would  be  more  likely  than  any  other  to 
assist  you  to  a  right  choice  ? 

T.  We  don't  know  of  any  better  test  than  the  kind  of  conduct 
of  man  to  man  that  was  sanctioned,  upheld  or  forbidden,  as 
from  Divine  authority,  in  each. 

P.  Would  you  entirely  overlook,  so  far  as  you  could  observe 
it,  the  conduct,  or  rather  the  demeanour  of  man  to  God  ? 

T.  That  question  implies  an  inference  from  our  last  answer, 
which  is  hardly  fair.  You  did  not  ask  us  to  enumerate  all  the 
tests,  but  to  name  the  best  test  for  judging  which  of  three 
revelations,  or  pretended  revelations,  was  the  true  one  :  it  being 
felt  that  two  out  of  three  must  be  spurious  or  false.  Confined 
to  one  test,  we  repeat  that  the  best,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is 
the  conduct  of  man  to  man  enjoined  in  each.  There  are  in 
superable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  judging  the  conduct  or 
demeanour  of  man  to  his  Maker,  independently  of  his  conduct 
to  his  fellow-man.  A  man's  demeanour  to  his  fellow-man 
may  afford  some  criterion  of  his  demeanour  towards  God. 
Whereas,  experience  shows  that  his  demeanour,  or  more  pro 
perly  his  averments  and  manifestations,  towards  God  would  be 
a  very  deceptive  indication  of  his  probable  demeanour  towards 
his  fellow-man,  and  hence  of  his  appreciation  of  the  Divine 
attributes. 

P.  Would  you  judge  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  supposed 
to  be  set  forth  in  these  revelations,  by  the  conduct  enjoined 
upon  man  towards  his  fellow-men,  rather  than  by  the  epithets 
of  laudation  lavished  upon  the  Deity  ? 

T.  These  epithets  would  have  little  weight  with  us.  Among 
Eastern  nations  it  is  found  that  manifestations  of  subserviency 
and  expressions  of  deference  are  seldom  measured  by  the  good 
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qualities  of  the  despot  on  whom  they  are  directed.  More 
frequently  the  notes  of  adulation  swell  louder  and  louder  as 
faith  in  the  despot's  goodness  becomes  fainter  and  fainter.  As 
the  despot  sinks  lower  and  lower  in  general  estimation,  his 
praise  rises  higher  and  higher ;  and  the  feelings  of  terror 
which  he  inspires  are  expressed  in  words  of  love.  It  is 
impossible  for  an  intelligent  man  to  address  God,  "the 
perfection  of  goodness  and  wisdom,"  as  if  he  were  an  Eastern 
despot.  The  poor  creature  whose  worship  takes  that  form 
strives  to  conciliate  a  monster  where  he  should  adore  a 
benefactor. 

P.  You  have  told  me  very  plainly  how  you  would  not  judge. 
I  am  now  anxious  to  learn  how  you  would. 

T.  Setting  aside  other  expressions,  if  we  saw  that  the  injunc 
tions  of  conduct  in  one  revelation  breathed  a  spirit  of  love  to 
man,  sympathy  with  his  weaknesses,  a  desire  for  his  enlighten 
ment  and  elevation,  and  gave  encouragement  to  his  exertions, 
promising  support  in  his  moments  of  despondency,  and  cheering 
him  with  hopes  of  a  lasting  reward  for  his  efforts  to  improve  him 
self  and  his  fellow-men,  and  for  his  vigilance  in  avoiding  any  act 
that  might  inflict  evil  upon  them  ;  while  in  the  others,  the  line  of 
conduct  enjoined  upon  mankind  was  unintelligible,  contradic 
tory,  frivolous,  inhuman,  impracticable,  and  when  practicable 
leading  inevitably  to  human  miser}7,  intermingled  with  a  recog 
nition  of  the  most  absurd  fables  and  most  degrading  supersti 
tions,  and  countenancing  fallacious  explanations  of  phenomena 
which  have  since  been  dissipated  by  the  light  of  progressively 
advancing  sciences  ;  we  should  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  first 
and  to  reject  its  competitors. 

P.  Having  accepted  it,  in  common  with  a  host  of  co 
religionists,  would  your  difficulties  in  deducing  rules  of  life,  or 
in  obtaining  a  sanction  for  rules  of  life,  deduced  by  other  means 
or  from  other  sources,  be  at  an  end  ? 

T.  Far  from  it.  We  might  even  think  that  the  continuance 
of  this  difficulty  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  whetting  of  our  inquisitiveness,  the  exercising  of  our  judg- 
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ment,  and  the  elevating  of  our  sentiments,  might  be  kept  up 
for  our  progressive  improvement  to  the  end  of  time. 

P.  I  suppose  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  a  long  way 
from  finding  a  concurrence  of  opinion,  not  to  say  unanimity  of 
judgment,  among  the  various  Christian  Churches  as  to  whether 
tales  of  life  were  ever  intended  to  be  given  in  the  Scriptures 
or  are  to  be  found  there,  or  if  in  them,  what  they  are.  Whose 
guidance  ought  you  to  trust  to  in  forming  your  own  judgment 
on  this  difficult  matter  of  interpretation  ? 

T.  We  ought  to  trust  to  no  judgment  but  our  own,  while 
gratefully  accepting  any  assistance  and  seeking  for  any  light 
that  may  help  us  to  judge  aright. 

P.  And  in  your  turn  ought  you  to  render  any  assistance  to 

others  ? 

T.  We  conceive  that  to  be  our  special  duty— the  spirit,  if 
not  the  substance  of  it.  If  we  can  succeed  in  forming  the 
understandings  of  our  pupils,  we  shall  be  doing  as  much  as 
they  can  expect  from  us  towards  qualifying  them  for  good  self- 
guidance  as  well  as  for  a  wise  selection  of  their  religion.  For 
one  may  consider  religion  as  a  matter  of  choice  when  once  it 
is  held  to  be  a  duty  with  everybody  to  examine  the  grounds 
of  the  religion  which  he  has  been  led  to  profess,  whether  by 
enlightening  or  blinding,  awakening  or  lulling  his  intellectual 
faculties. 

P.  Let  the  intellectual  faculties  be  ever  so  well  cultivated, 
do  you  not  consider  that  the  judgment  will  still  be  liable  to 
err  in  the  choice  of  a  religion  or  in  the  method  of  interpret 
ing  it? 

T.  We  must  leave  this  question  to  be  answered  by  more 
sagacious  men.  We  hope  that,  with  better  teaching  and 
training,  unanimity  may  be  arrived  at  in  matters  of  religion. 
At  present,  we  can  but  contemplate  with  wonder  the  varieties 
of  construction  put  upon  the  same  collection  of  writings,  and 
with  pain  the  acrimony  which  each  church  or  sect  exhibits  in 
defending  its  own  and  in  assailing  its  neighbours'  conflicting 
interpretations. 
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P.  Do  you  teach  religion,  then,  in  the  expectation  that  your 
pupils  will  help  to  swell  the  host  of  Christians  at  issue  with 
one  another  in  their  interpretations,  and  little  inclined  to 
mutual  toleration  ? 

T.  We  hope  for  something  better,  although  with  our  im 
perfect  skill,  and  the  present  condition  of  society,  we  can  hardly 
expect  that  our  pupils  will  altogether  escape  in  the  midst  of 
the  prevailing  epidemic  of  wrangling  and  intolerance. 

P.  Supposing  you  to  concur  in  my  views  of  the  inexpediency 
of  attempting  to  introduce  Bible  lessons  into  your  schools, 
your  lessons  in  religion,  or  more  properly,  your  preparations 
for  them,  will  be  to  lead  your  pupils,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  their  instruction,  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false,  the  good  from  the  bad,  with  the  conviction  that  an  earnest 
desire  to  seek  and  act  up  to  the  good  and  the  true,  and  to  shun 
the  bad  and  the  false,  can  never  be  opposed  to  any  religion,  or 
interpretation  of  religion  that  ought  to  be  held  to.  Do  you 
not  share  in  the  fears  of  those  who  think  that  education  so 
conducted  will  end  in  want  of  faith  or  in  every  variety  of  wild 
form  and  fancy  under  the  name  of  religion  ? 

T.  So  far  from  sharing  in  those  fears,  one  of  our  expectations 
is  that  many  of  the  wild  forms  and  fancies  that  have  sprung 
up  under  the  shadow  of  Christianity  will  disappear.  But 
should  we  be  mistaken,  what  a  benefit  will  be  secured  for 
mankind  by  sending  forth  the  young  from  our  schools  inspired 
with  a  love  of  truth,  with  truthfulness  of  disposition,  and  with 
a  determination  to  reject  every  so-called  religion  which  repre 
sented  God,  directly  or  indirectly,  openly  or  covertly,  explicitly 
or  implicitly,  as  countenancing  or  abetting  any  conduct  of  man 
to  man  that  tended  to  produce  human  misery  ! 

P.  Are  you  still  troubled  with  some  misgivings  whether  your 
method  of  conducting  religious  education  may  not  lead  away 
from  that  unanimity,  which,  if  despaired  of,  is  still  longed  for, 
and  which  seems  to  reward  our  efforts  and  to  confirm  us  in  the 
wisdom  of  our  course  in  every  other  branch  of  instruction  ? 
Are  there  any  grounds  for  suspecting  that  you  may  be  mistaken  ? 
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We  may  throw  some  light  upon  this  question  by  inquiring  into 
the  results  of  the  better  methods  of  teaching  some  of  the  many 
other  subjects  which  it  is  thought  desirable  should  be  known  by 
a  portion,  if  not  by  the  whole  of  society.  Do  our  best  teachers 
of  chemistry,  of  mechanics,  of  astronomy,  or  of  navigation, 
attempt  to  tie  down  their  pupils  at  the  very  beginning  of  their 
course  to  the  conclusions  which  they  are  to  adopt  at  its  close  ? 
T.  Their  course  is  the  very  opposite.  They  desire  that 
their  pupils  should  take  nothing  for  granted,  accept  nothing 

unproved. 

P.  And  what  is  found  to  be  the  result  of  this  recommenda 
tion  to  the  young,  not  to  yield  their  assent,  either  in  thought  or 
word,  till  conviction  had  been  sought  and  found  by  observation, 
experiment,  and  reflection  ?  Is  it  a  Babel  of  conflicting  opi 
nions,  or  a  collection  of  well-digested  and  coherent  knowledge 
upon  which,  up  to  a  certain  point,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a 
difference  of  opinion  ? 

T.  Perfect  unanimity  up  to  a  certain  point.  Beyond  that 
point,  the  boundary  of  knowledge  as  far  as  it  has  been  pushed, 
the  differences  and  doubts,  and  the  controversies  to  which  they 
give  rise,  are  confined  to  the  new  discoveries  which  it  is  thought 
may  be  safely  added  to  the  vast  mass  of  knowledge  previously 
collected  and  systematized. 

P.  Has  the  application  of  this  continually  increasing  mass  of 
knowledge  to  the  purposes  of  life,  in  agriculture,  in  manufac 
tures,  in  locomotion,  and  in  domestic  arrangements,  tended  to 
confirm  or  to  shake  the  evidence  upon  which  this  unanimity  has 
been  arrived  at  ? 

T.  To  confirm  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  field  of 
knowledge  over  which  unanimity  prevails  is  extending  day  by  day. 
P.  With  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  so  much  beyond 
what  was  possessed  by  our  forefathers,  whereon  to  exercise  our 
thoughts,  does  it  seem  as  if  we  had  any  reason  to  fear  the  con 
sequences  of  allowing  the  freest  play  to  the  inquiring,  observ 
ing,  experimenting,  and  reasoning  faculties  of  the  young,  aided 
by°such  lights  and  suggestions  as  the  best  instructed  adults  in 
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every  department  of  knowledge,  actually  disciplined  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching,  can  afford  them  ? 

T.  Rather,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  most  hopeful  that  by 
allowing  to  the  young  the  freest  exercise  of  all  their  faculties, 
we  shall  witness  the  progressively  increasing  extent  of  our 
knowledge,  and  also  a  progressively  increasing  unanimity  in  the 
acceptance,  at  least,  of  all  that  knowledge  which  is  included 
under  the  name  of  physical  science. 

P.  I  thought  you  would  hesitate  to  speak  as  confidently  of  the 
knowledge  which  is  included  under  the  name  of  moral  or  social 
science — the  science  of  the  conduct  of  man  to  man. 

T.  We  should  scarcely  be  warranted  in  doing  that.  We ' 
speak  according  to  our  limited  experience ;  and  till  people  in 
general  have  acknowledged  that  there  is  such  a  science,  and 
have  introduced  the  teaching  of  it  in  their  schools,  we  can  only 
venture  to  say,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  when  instruc 
tion  in  social  science  is  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  instruc 
tion  in  the  physical  sciences,  there  will  be  the  same  inevitable 
gravitating  towards  true  conclusions  and  unanimity  in  their 
acceptance. 

P.  What  is  there  at  this  time  to  hold  back  the  spread  of 
social  science  more  than  that  of  the  physical  sciences  ? 

T.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  continued  disregard  or  neglect 
of  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  tenacity  with  which  supersti 
tion  and  prejudice  have  always  been  observed  to  maintain  their 
hold.  A  reluctance  to  adopt,  if  not  a  readiness  to  resist  what 
ever  threatens  to  disturb  inveterate  habits,  will  strengthen  the 
tyranny  of  superstitions  and  prejudices  of  long  standing.  These 
formidable  opponents  to  improvements  in  knowledge  and  con 
duct  have  not  combated  in  former  times,  nor  are  they  combat 
ing  now,  in  their  own  names.  They  assume  the  garb  of 
religion.  They  resemble  the  barbarous  leaders  of  a  barbarous 
soldiery,  who  deaden  the  little  intelligence  and  humanity  which 
might  induce  hesitation  in  committing  acts  of  atrocity,  by 
urging  them  to  stand  up  for  their  ''holy  religion,"  while 
liquor  is  dealt  out  freely  to  infuriate  them. 
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P.  Do  you  despair  of  seeing  superstition  and  prejudice  com 
pelled  to  relax  their  hold,  and  religion  elevated  in  their  place 
to  assist  and  to  urge  forward  instruction  in  the  "  science  of 
conduct "  ? 

T.  The  history  of  the  progress  of  physical  science  forbids 
despair.     We  need  not  repeat  the  oft-told  tale.     Step  after 
step,  victory  after  victory,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  gained 
against  superstition  and  prejudice,   despite  their  activity  in 
attracting  recruits  to  their  ranks  by  claiming  to  be  religious. 
We  have  a  succession  of  hard  fought  battles  to  look  back  upon, 
victories  to  rejoice  in,  fruits  to  enjoy.     The  same  enemies  of 
mankind,  in  the  same  disguise,  are  still  doing  their  worst ; 
but  there  are  evident  symptoms  that  the  end  of  their  reign  is 
approaching.     They  have  affirmed  that  there  is  no  such  science 
as  social  science,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  it ;  that  the 
revealed  will  of  God,   as  interpreted  through  their  medium, 
suffices  for  man's  guidance,  and  that  to  think  otherwise  is  the 
height  of  presumption  and  wickedness,  to  be  visited  with  con 
dign  punishment  in  the  next  world,  if  it  escape  in  this.     The 
fears,  affections,  and  imaginations  of  mankind  have  all  com 
bined   to    give   efficacy  to   the   threats  of  Divine   vengeance 
represented  as  ready  to  be  inflicted  upon  misbelief,  doubt  or 
unbelief  upon  matters  beyond  human  ken,  or  the  depths  of 
which  science  had  not  been  able  to  fathom.     But  the  repeated 
assaults  of  the  astronomer,  the  chemist,  and  the  electrician, 
have  proved  too  strong  for  superstition  and  prejudice  to  resist. 
P.  You  cannot  point,  like  teachers  of  physical  science,  to 
results  extending  over  many  years  in  proof  of  the  certainty 
with  which  conclusions  anticipated  by  the   teacher  of  social 
science  will  be  accepted  by  the  learner.     Your  position  as 
teachers  of  that  science  resembles  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
when  he  earned  his  testimonial  of  "  Eripuit  co3lo  fulmen,"  or  of 
George  Stephenson,  who  felt  when  he  exhibited  the  "  Rocket," 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  that  locomotives  and  the 
rail   would    supersede   fast   coaches    and    the   common    road 
wherever  speed  and  economy  were  sought  for.      Like  them, 
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you  must  be  prepared  to  find  few  willing  to  trust  to  your  judg 
ment,  and  fewer  still  capable  of  judging  for  themselves. 

T.  And,  like  the  early  followers  of  former  inventors,  origina 
tors,  and  promulgators  of  new  truths,  we  must  be  inspired  with 
determination  and  energy  to  execute  the  task  assigned  to  us. 
Our  faith  in  the  goodness  of  our  cause  and  the  importance  of 
our  mission  is  not  to  be  weakened  because  the  prejudices  and 
inertness  of  our  generation  either  oppose  or  decline  to  assist  us. 

P.  As  a  compensation  for  the  disadvantage  at  which  you  are 
as  compared  with  teachers  of  physical  science,  may  you  not  take 
higher  ground  than  they  can  with  the  so-called  religious  world  ? 

T.  We  may.  We  proclaim  that  the  knowledge  which  we 
are  striving  to  impart  in  our  schools  is  an  essential  part  of 
religion ;  that  religion  without  it  is  a  superstition,  or,  worse 
than  superstition,  a  sham ;  for  superstition  has  at  least  one 
merit — one  claim  to  respectability — it  is  sincere,  and  that 
cannot  be  said  for  a  sham. 

P.  Are  you  not  reversing  the  order  in  which  religion  and 
education  are  commonly  presented  to  the  public  by  many  who 
are  looked  up  to  as  authorities  ?  Do  they  not  say  that  educa 
tion  must  be  based  upon  the  Bible  ? 

T.  We  dare  say  that  the  worthy  folks  who  repeat  this  hack 
neyed  phrase  intend  to  convey  some  meaning,  and  some  inti 
mation  of  their  wishes,  as  to  what  they  are  willing  to  co-operate 
to  bring  about,  and  what  they  would  work  hard  to  prevent. 
Let  us  try  to  give  intelligent  expression  to  their  thoughts,  and 
if  possible  to  agree  with  them,  or  to  ascertain,  if  we  cannot, 
where  we  differ.  We  will  suppose  it  to  be  their  conviction 
that  education  ought  to  be  considered  principally  as  a  means 
of  reading  and  understanding  the  Bible.  Although  we  would 
not  confine  our  views  of  education  within  those  limits,  we  are 
not  precluded  from  concurring  in  the  thought  so  far  as  we  can 
understand  it,  and  in  acting  upon  it.  But  must  not  children 
learn  to  read,  before  they  can  read  the  Bible  ?  Must  they  not 
have  acquired  some  slight  knowledge  of  physical  science  before 
they  can  reconcile  modern  discoveries  with  Scripture  narrative  ? 
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Must  they  not  have  learned  how  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  bad  m  human  conduct,  before  they  can  study  with  benefit, 
or  even  without  damage,  records  teeming  with  evidences  of  the 
cruelties,  the  perfidies,  the  debaucheries,  and  the  superstitions 
of  ages  of  barbarism  ?  Surely  pupils  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  are  more 
capable  than  others  of  judging  how  and  in  what  sense  God, 
the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  can  be  said  to  have  approved, 
sanctioned,  and  enjoined  acts  and  conduct  which  the  pen  of  a 
decent  writer  can  do  no  more  than  allude  to,  and  which  the 
religious  parent  would  defer,  if  not  avoid  altogether,  presenting 
to  his  children. 

P.  I  do  not  see  how  a  religious  use  can  be  made  of  the 
Bible  in  schools.  Mature  minds  alone  are  competent  to 
master  its  contents.  None  but  immature  minds  congregate  in 
schools.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  for  them  there  before 
they  take  their  departure  is  so  to  prepare,  and  bud,  or  graft 
them,  as  that  they  may  give  promise  of  bursting  into  a  happy 
maturity.  Most  people  will  admit  that  the  minds  of  children 
are  too  immature  to  be  capable  of  understanding  what  are 
classed  among  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  upon  which 
all  who  study  them  are  found  to  come  to  a  common  agreement. 
Nevertheless,  few  will  be  found  to  assent  to  our  deduction 
from  this  acknowledged  immaturity,  that  it  is  inexpedient  and 
irreligious  to  thrust  upon  children  "  the  Book,"  replete  though 
it  be  with  sublimities,  to  the  height  of  which  the  greatest 
minds  can  hardly  soar;  with  ambiguities  which  the  acutest 
intellects  can  rarely  clear  up  ;  with  apparent  contradictions  not 
easy  to  explain ;  and  with  records  of  acts  and  sentiments  diffi 
cult  to  reconcile  with  an  unfaltering  faith  in  the  goodness  and 
wisdom  of  God.  Our  interest  lies,  however,  rather  with  what 
we  would  introduce  and  keep  in  our  schools,  for  the  purpose  of 
rearing  up  intelligent  and  well-conducted  men,  than  with  what 
we  would  exclude ;  and  we  will  examine  the  ground  already 
gone  over  to  make  sure  that  nothing  has  been  omitted  which 
is  requisite  for  producing  that  state  of  understanding  and  that 
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tone  of  feeling  on  which  hopes  of  the  religious  character  may 
reasonably  rest. 

T.  We  look  forward  confidently  to  the  time — and  not  a  very 
distant  time — when  many  of  those  who  are  insisting  upon  the 
use,  or,  as  you  consider,  and  we  are  beginning  to  consider  it, 
the  misuse  of  the  Bible,  as  a  school-book,  will  also  insist  upon 
its  being  accompanied  or  preceded  by  instruction  conducted  in 
a  very  different  spirit  to  that  which  generally  prevails.  If  they 
can  once  be  brought  to  see  that  to  defer  is  not  to  reject  the 
Bible,  but  rather,  if  children  be  wisely  dealt  by,  to  take  pre 
cautions  that  the  Bible  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  men  capable 
of  appreciating  it — incapable  of  extracting  out  of  it  justifi 
cations  for  every  description  of  cruelty,  folly,  and  impertinence, 
whatever  else  is  desirable  will  speedily  follow. 

A  teacher,  gifted  with  all  the  qualifications  that  a  mature 
intelligence  and  good  disposition  can  derive  from  the  Bible,  is 
the  only  Bible  adapted  to  the  immaturity  of  childhood.  And 
he  will  proceed  to  unfold  himself — the  child's  Bible — by  his 
daily  life  and  tuition,  progressively  as  the  children  around  him 
are  capable  of  reading  one  page  after  another. 

P.  Could  you  not  give  your  unconvinced,  or  half- convinced 
friends,  for  I  fancy  you  are  beginning  to  make  a  little  way  with 
them,  some  notions  of  your  course  of  Bible  instruction,  by  turn 
ing  over  a  few  pages  with  them  as  you  would  with  your  children  ? 

T.  We  would  not  pass  lightly  over  the  title-page  and  intro 
duction.  In  other  words,  we  preface  our  instruction  with  the 
cultivation  of  a  friendly,  confiding  intercourse  between  the 
children  and  ourselves.  We  endeavour  to  make  sure  that  they 
will  always  look  to  us  for  consolation  in  their  sorrows,  attention 
to  their  wrongs,  real  or  supposed,  assistance  and  advice  in  their 
difficulties,  and  explanations  of  their  doubts  and  misapprehen 
sions.  With  this  preparation,  we  keep  clear  of  habits  of 
concealment  and  insincerity.  We  establish  what  we  think 
may  be  called,  without  offence  to  religion  or  reason,  a  Bible- 
basis  of  education,  truthfulness  of  disposition,  and  a  desire  to 
learn,  that  is,  to  seek  truth. 
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P.  And  with  such  a  beginning,  arc  you  relieved  from  all 
apprehension  of  being  thwarted  in  the  course  which  you  are 
about  to  enter  upon,  or  of  being  disappointed  in  the  end  or 
object  at  which  you  are  aiming  ? 

T.  No  apprehension  might  imply  no  pains  to  guard  against 
disappointment.  But  our  apprehension  is  less  than  it  would 
be  with  any  other  kind  of  beginning.  Many  of  the  persons 
who  interest  themselves  about  the  education  of  the  young  seem 
to  forget  how  unhesitatingly  they  rely  upon  some  results,  while 
they  doubt  about  others.  We  submit  that  the  doubts  may 
originate  in  the  ill-contrived  or  ill-directed  efforts  employed 
to  produce  the  results  aimed  at.  All  people  learn  to  speak 
their  native  tongues.  Comparatively  few  speak  other  lan 
guages  than  their  own  ;  and  fewer  still  speak  them  fluently 
and  correctly.  The  causes  of  these  differences  are  obvious. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  what  the  result  will  be  when,  with  the 
aid  of  models  and  experiments,  the  attention  of  children 
is  fixed  upon  the  common  pump,  the  air-pump,  the  force- 
pump,  the  squirt,  the  pop-gun,  the  barometer,  the  thermo 
meter,  the  seconds-clock,  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  of 
breathing,  of  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  of  the  seasons, 
and  so  on. 

P.  Whose  fault  will  it  be  if,  while  this  instruction  is  going 
on,  the  interest  of  the  children  is  not  sustained,  backwardness 
is  shown  in  stating  difficulties  and  seeking  explanations,  or 
indifference  is  felt  to  have  their  instruction  carried  forward  to 
other  phenomena  still  mysteries  to  them  ? 

T.  Their  teacher's,  whose  fault  it  will  also  be  if,  in  his 
instruction  in  the  phenomena  of  industrial  life,  he  fails  to  elicit 
from  them  a  recognition  that,  as  a  means  of  "  good  and  holy 
living,"  men  must  work  diligently,  intelligently,  and  skilfully; 
that  they  must  save ;  that  they  must  be  cautious  in  contracting 
engagements,  and  scrupulous  in  fulfilling  them ;  strict  in  respect 
ing  the  property  of  others,  careful  of  their  own  ;  and  ready  to 
co-operate  for  the  protection  of  property  against  those  who  will 
not  respect  it ;  and  be  sober,  punctual,  and  obliging  besides. 

12 
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P.  The  result  of  my  experience  coincides  entirely  with  your 
own.  In  maintaining  these  views,  however,  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  you  are  running  counter  to  the  strong  convictions  of  a 
numerous  school  of  divines,  who  hold  that  men  could  never 
have  arrived  at  these  truths,  and  accordingly  could  not  teach 
them  to  their  children,  unless  they  had  learned  them  from  the 
Bible.  But  it  is  consolatory  to  know  that  there  are  other 
divines  who  agree  with  us  that  the  Bible  no  more  contains 
expositions  of  rules  of  conduct  for  men  than  it  contains  expo 
sitions  of  the  forces  which  regulate  all  the  movements  and 
changes  of  the  physical  world.  If  your  "  Christian  friends" 
should  be  among  the  former,  and  overpower  you  with  their 
denunciations  on  account  of  your  present  leanings,  you  can,  in 
case  of  need,  fly  to  the  latter  for  spiritual  support. 

T.  You  would  recommend  us,  we  are  sure,  to  be  self-sup 
porting,  spiritually  as  well  as  physically.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  anybody  can  assert  that  industry,  temperance, 
honesty,  and  frugality  were  not  held  to  be  virtues  before  the 
Christian  era,  or  are  not  held  to  be  so  among  the  Chinese  and 
other  Eastern  nations,  whose  numbers  so  greatly  exceed  those 
of  the  Christians.  In  common  with  them,  we  have  to  confess 
and  deplore  that  the  practice  of  these  virtues  is  sadly  behind 
the  profession  of  them.  Christian  teachers  would  do  well  to 
addict  themselves  a  little  more  sedulously  to  the  teaching  of 
these  virtues,  and  to  the  training  in  their  observance,  if  they 
would  not  forego  the  most  powerful  means  of  "propagating  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts,"  the  opportunity  of  holding  up  before 
the  eyes  of  the  heathen  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  those  who 
profess  a  belief  in  the  Gospel. 

P.  If  we  and  the  latter  class  of  divines  are  correct,  reliance 
on  Bible-lessons  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  these  and  other 
virtues,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  measures  for  careful  training, 
would  go  a  long  way  to  account  for  the  short-comings  in  knowledge 
and  practice  still  observable  in  the  world.  If  the  method  of 
instruction  which  you  are  following  should,  contrary  to  our 
expectation,  lead  to  varieties  of  interpretation  and  expression, 
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such  varieties  will  bo  confined  to  those  portions  of  doctrine 
bearing  more  upon  the  conduct  of  man  towards  God  than 
towards  his  fellow-men. 

T.  Will  it  not  be  objected  here  that  we  show  ourselves  more 
indifferent  or  less  particular  about  the  conduct  of  man  to  God 
than  about  the  conduct  of  man  to  man  ? 

P.  And  may  we  not  answer  that  the  only  sure  mode  of 
judging  of  man's  conduct  towards  God  is  through  his  conduct 
to  his  fellow-men  ?  And  in  striving  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
results  of  teaching  morality  and  religion  through  the  Bible, 
instead  of  teaching  the  Bible  through  morality  and  religion, 
will  it  not  be  appropriate  to  put  some  such  question  as  this : 
Out  of  which  school  will  men  take  the  clearest  perception  of 
the  distinctions  between  good  and  bad  in  the  conduct  of  man 
to  man  throughout  all  the  relations  of  life  ? 

T.  Our  answer  to  this  question,  and,  as  we  think,  the 
answer  of  all  teachers  of  ordinary  intelligence,  who  can  be 
induced  to  give  serious  attention  to  what  you  are  advocating 
and  exemplifying,  must  be  :  Out  of  schools  in  which  your 
method  of  instruction  is  adopted.  In  other  schools,  the 
epithets  good  and  bad,  religious  and  irreligious,  pious  and 
impious,  right  and  wrong,  wise  and  foolish,  are  liberally 
enough  applied ;  but  it  is  not  attempted  to  explain  how  one 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  other. 

P.  And  what  habit  is  apt  to  fasten  itself  upon  the  young 
who  have  not  been  led  to  make  these  distinctions  ? 

T.  That  of  applying  these  epithets  or  of  listening  to  the 
application  of  them  by  others  without  recognizing  any  intel 
ligible  standard  by  which  to  judge  whether  they  are  correctly 
applied. 

P.  A  smile  of  incredulity  will  greet  you  should  you  pre 
tend  to  turn  out  boys  from  your  schools  capable  of  anything 
better. 

T.  For  that  we  must  be  prepared.  Teachers  who  have 
never  seized  the  thought  that  all  instruction  ought  to  be  sub 
servient  to  forming  the  capacity  of  judging  aright,  and  all 
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training  subservient  to  creating  a  willingness,  an  anxiety,  a 
disposition  to  act  in  obedience  to  that  judgment,  cannot  form 
a  conception  of  the  effect  that  will  be  produced  upon  character 
after  a  habit  has  been  formed  of  estimating  the  goodness  of  con 
duct  by  its  tendency  to  promote  well-being.  Steadily  rising  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated  cases,  a  progressive 
course  of  the  most  improving  intellectual  exercises  is  pre 
sented.  A  sense  of  duty,  a  seriousness,  a  conscientiousness 
is  felt  in  forming  judgments,  in  giving  expression  to  them,  in 
applying  epithets.  The  truthfulness  of  disposition  and  the 
desire  to  learn — to  add  truth  to  truth,  the  basis  on  which  we 
build,  will  be  strengthened  and  consolidated  as  the  superstruc 
ture  proceeds. 

P.  Might  not  what  you  call  truthfulness  and  love  of  truth 
wear,  to  some  of  your  friends,  the  appearance  of  arrogance, 
of  presumption,  of  obstinacy,  of  intractability  ? 

T.  If  these  friends  of  ours  were  in  the  habit  of  applying 
epithets,  whether  of  praise  or  blame,  to  God  or  man,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  plainly,  or  even  to  convey  the  impression, 
that  no  intelligible  meaning  could  be  attached  to  their  words, 
our  boys'  truthfulness  and  love  of  truth  would  certainly  make 
them  pause  and  decline  to  pronounce  in  words  what  their 
understandings  would  not  justify  to  them.  If  compulsion 
were  attempted  resistance  might  follow. 

P.  Must  not  such  teaching  as  this — must  not  the  capacity 
of  measuring  good  and  evil  by  the  effect  upon  human  well- 
being  inevitably  throw  a  new  light  upon  many  religious 
notions  ? 

T.  It  cannot  fail  to  do  so.  It  will  put  an  extinguisher  upon 
the  monstrous  practice  of  applying  epithets  to  the  Almighty, 
the  nearest  approach  to  justification  for  which  is,  that  no 
meaning  is  attached  to  them ;  in  other  words,  that  they  are 
tittered  thoughtlessly  and  irreverently.  Boys  from  our  schools 
will  be  incapable  of  addressing  God — the  perfection  of  good 
ness  and  wisdom — as  angry,  jealous,  repentant,  sorrowing,  and 
rejoicing,  or  of  accepting  such  epithets,  without  reserving  to 
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themselves  the  right  of  interpreting  them  in  a  sense  not 
derogatory  to  those  high  attributes  which  they  know  how  to 
appreciate  and  to  adore. 

P.  How  will  it  affect  the  practice  of  specially  attributing  to 
God  many  of  the  evils  and  calamities  by  which  the  world  is 
visited  from  time  to  time,  some  that  in  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge  men  are  unable  to  guard  against,  and  others  which 
through  carelessness,  or  indolence,  or  incapacity,  engendered 
by  child-neglect,  they  had  failed  to  avert  ? 

T.  It  must  lead  to  the  discontinuance  of  a  practice,  offen 
sive  alike  to  reason  and  religion,  of  singling  out  occasions  of 
disaster  and  suffering  for  invoking  God's  holy  name  and  depre 
cating  His  vengeance,  as  if  He  were  the  author  of  them  in 
particular — not  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  universe,  the 
conditions  of  which  it  is  man's  business  to  study,  to  compre 
hend  and  to  apply. 

P.  How  are  the  perpetuation,  recurrence  and  aggravation 
of  causes  of  human  suffering  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  aban 
donment  of  a  practice  of  imploring  Divine  intervention,  when 
those  causes  have  ripened  into  effects  from  which,  for  the  time, 
there  is  no  escape  ? 

T.  For  the  better,  because  its  abandonment  will  be  a  sign 
that  men  are  religiously  devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  causes  of  good  and  evil,  and  to  the  guidance  of  their 
conduct  so  as  to  bring  about  the  recurrence  of  the  first,  and 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  second.  Pestilence  and 
famine,  epidemics  and  other  scourges,  involving  multitudes  in 
miser}r,  are  gradually  disappearing  before  the  improved  reli 
gious  feelings  which  condemn  as  impious  and  irreverent 
applications  to  God  to  ward  off  calamitous  effects,  the  causes 
of  which  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  study  or  avert. 

P.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  convictions  that  destitu 
tion,  vice,  and  crime  will  afflict  society  so  long  as  children  are 
debarred  from  education,  and  from  education  at  least  up  to 
the  mark  that  we  have  pointed  to,  what  must  we  say  of  the 
practice  of  those  who  pray  that  society  may  be  relieved  from 
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these  afflictions,  while  they  make  little  or  no  effort  to  provide 
the  needful  education  ? 

T.  That  they  are  adding  to  the  proofs  already  too  abundant, 
that  "  to  pray  "  is  one  thing,  and  "  to  be  religious  "  another. 

P.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  wide  difference  of 
opinion  between  us  as  to  what  constitutes  a  religious  man. 
May  I  now  understand  that,  if  left  at  liberty  to  carry  out 
education  to  the  best  of  your  own  judgment,  you  would  expect 
to  send  forth  children  from  your  schools  who  will,  when  men, 
come  up  to  a  standard  of  religious  character  satisfactory  to  all 
reasonable  judges  ;  who  will,  when  men,  be  acquainted  with 
their  duties,  disposed  to  perform  them,  and  capable  of  reading, 
understanding,  and  appreciating  the  Bible  ? 

T.  It  would  not  become  us  to  say  that  we  feel  confident  of 
our  ability  to  train  up  such  men ;  but  we  believe  that  by  our 
method  of  education  we  may  be  more  hopeful  of  success  than 
by  any  other  method. 

P.  I  share  in  your  belief.  The  difficulty  for  you  will  be  to 
convince  the  public  that  a  method  which  aims  at  no  more  than 
cultivating  truthfulness  of  disposition,  and  so  feeding  and 
directing  that  inquisitiveness  and  desire  of  knowledge  and 
aptitude  inherent  in  children,  as  to  lead  on  to  the  love  of  truth 
and  excellence,  will  not  fail  to  develop  also  the  capacity  to 
understand  the  Bible  and  to  do  credit  in  conduct  to  the  lessons 
deducible  from  its  pages. 

T.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  bring  the  public  to  adopt  our 
views  by  maintaining  our  schools  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
and  by  inviting  inspection  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
work  as  it  is  going  on  in  them.  If  the  reasonableness  of 
our  expectations,  and  the  judgment  with  which  our  methods  are 
acted  upon,  fail  to  make  the  impression  which  we  hope  for, 
we  must  be  content  to  abide  the  result  of  our  work  after  it  has 
been  completed,  in  the  attainments,  the  demeanour,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  men  whom  we  shall  have  educated  as  boys. 

P.  We  hear  a  great  deal,  as  you  know,  of  what  your  friends 
-all   the   religious  difficulty,  or,  as   I  call  it,  the  irreligious 
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difficulty — one  of  the  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  general 
diffusion  of  education  agreed  by  everybody  to  be  desirable. 
Would  not  this  difficulty  be  removed  if  we  could  bring  all 
churches  and  sects  to  place  more  reliance  on  the  truth  of  their 
own  tenets,  and  on  their  capacity  to  expound  them  to  men  of 
mature  and  vigorous  understandings  ? 

T.  It  would.  We  fear,  however,  that  few  churches  and 
sects  carry  their  notions  of  faith  so  far  beyond  words  as  to  be 
prepared  to  submit  their  tenets  to  so  severe  an  ordeal.  With 
the  course  of  instruction  which  we  pursue,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  the  children  will  learn  and  .adopt  the  fundamentals  of  all 
religion — at  all  events,  of  every  denomination  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  they  being  a  collection  of  truths  as  plain  and  simple 
as  the  plainest  and  simplest  truths  on  any  subjects  taught  in 
schools,  and  concerning  the  eventual  understanding  and  adop 
tion  of  which  by  learners,  no  teacher  ever  entertains  the 
slightest  doubt.  The  peculiarities,  the  ceremonies,  the  ob 
servances,  the  forms,  the  pageantries,  and  the  rites  which 
distinguish  one  church  or  sect  from  others  could  not,  of  course, 
command  the  same  unanimous  acquiescence. 

P.  By  your  account,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  they  who 
interposed  their  religious  difficulties  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of 
education  were  determined  that  children  should  either  be 
shaped  into  Christians  after  their  pattern,  or  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  into  Christians  at  all. 
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T.  WE  trust  you  will  not  consider  us  encroaching  on  your 
kindness,  or  disposed  thoughtlessly  to  pester  you  with  our  diffi 
culties  ;  but  we  must  confess  to  be  unequal  to  answer  all  the 
objections  and  cautions  that  are  urged  against  our  attempts  to 
act  upon  your  views,  and  to  introduce  into  our  schools  lessons 
in  imitation  of  those  which  we  have  so  often  listened  to  from 
you. 

P.  Will  not  these  difficulties  continue  to  perplex  you,  so 
long  as  you  act  upon  my  views,  and  give  lessons  in  imitation 
of  those  you  have  heard  from  me  ?  Before  you  can  approach 
perfection  in  teaching,  or  expect  to  attain  readiness  in  meeting 
objectors  or  detractors,  must  you  not  act  upon  your  own  views, 
and  draw  your  lessons  direct  from  them  ? 

T.  If  we  were  not  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  attaining 
to  the  capacity  suggested  by  your  questions,  we  should  be  un 
worthy  of  the  pains  that  you  have  taken  in  our  behalf.  We 
cannot,  however,  flatter  ourselves  with  more  than  being  on  the 
road  to  attain  that  capacity, — a  road  which  we  should  probably 
never  have  travelled,  but  for  you,  and  on  which  we  may  yet  be 
long  detained,  if  you  leave  us  entirely  to  our  own  resources. 

P.  Are  you  warranted  in  adopting  any  views,  accepting  any 
conclusions,  and  in  acting  confidently  upon  them,  so  long  as 
objections  are  urged  involving  contradictions  which  you  cannot 
explain  ?  Are  not  apparent  contradictions  unexplained  difficul 
ties,  through  which  all  principles  must  pass,  before  they  can  be 
honestly  and  unreservedly  accepted,  and  also  through  which 
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all  learners  must  pass  before  they  can  be  said  to  have  made  the 
principles  their  own  ? 

T.  It  is  our  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  we  are 
incurring,  and  of  our  present  unfitness  to  do  justice  to  the  new 
views  and  methods,  while  our  confidence  in  much  hitherto  re 
ceived  without  question  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  that  drives 
us  to  hang  upon  you  for  the  continuance  of  that  help  which 
has  already  conferred  such  benefits  upon  us. 

P.  What  are  these  new  difficulties  or  objections  which  have 
crossed  your  path,  and  apparently  discomposed  you  ? 

T.  We  have  been  remonstrated  with  and  reproached  in  tones 
almost  conveying  a  threat  to  put  a  stop  to  our  freedom  of 
action.  The  method  which  we  have  borrowed  from  you,  and 
applied,  in  spite  of  our  want  of  experience,  with  so  much  satis 
faction  to  our  boys,  will  make  them,  we  are  told,  pert,  pre 
sumptuous,  disputatious,  disobedient,  cold,  hard,  calculating, 
sceptical,  irreverent,  and  much  besides  that  nobody  would  wish 
to  see  in  the  young. 

P.  Here  is  certainly  a  formidable  array  of  bad  qualities 
charged  as  the  effect  of  your  teaching,  and  you  might  well  express 
your  dismay  at  such  results  unlooked  for  by  you,  and  which,  if 
they  did  come  upon  you  by  surprise,  nobody  would  be  more 
anxious  than  yourselves  to  guard  against  and  prevent  in  future. 
Have  you  observed  any  increased  symptoms  of  the  odious 
qualities  pointed  at  in  the  demeanour  and  carriage  of  your  boys 
since  you  introduced  your  new  method  ? 

T.  We  should  say  quite  the  reverse.  We  never  before  met 
with  such  uninterrupted  deference  and  attention,  never  resorted 
so  little  to  threats  and  impositions,  never  found  our  boys  so 
tractable — so  amenable  to  appeals  to  their  reason  and  sense  of 

duty. 

P.  And  how  is  it  that  the  improved  demeanour  of  your  boys 
should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  have  been  disturb 
ing  your  peace  ? 

T.  We  fancy  that  the  words  were  spoken  in  anger,  and  with 
out  much  thought.  People  unaccustomed  to  see  boys  taking 
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pains  to  form  their  own  opinions,  and  hesitating  to  adopt  with 
out  examination  the  opinions  of  others  thrust  upon  them,  get 
annoyed  at  meeting  with  inquiries  in  the  place  of  ready  ac 
quiescence—with  what,  perhaps,  they  call  resistance  and  con- 
turnaciousness. 

P.  And  when  they  smart  at  being  unexpectedly  pulled  up, 
and  asked  for  an  explanation  which  they  cannot  give,  they 
discover  that  your  style  of  instruction  is  unfitted  for  children. 

T.  Yes  ;  and  they  tell  us  that  the  memories  and  fancies  of 
children  should  be  more  appealed  to  than  their  reasoning  facul 
ties  ;  assuming  that,  because  we  lead  the  children  to  exercise 
their  reasoning  faculties,  we  neglect  the  exercise  of  other 
faculties  :  which  we  do  not. 

P.  This  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  form  of  administering 
censure  undeserved.  Persons  propose  to  fill  up  gaps,  or  to  supply 
deficiencies  which  they  have  noticed.  Straightway  they,  who 
ought  to  be  ashamed  that  such  deficiencies  had  not  long  ago  been 
observed  and  supplied  by  themselves,  object  that  attention 
should  be  given  to  other  things  besides,  as  if  anybody  ever 
pretended  or  could  maintain  that  it  should  not.  If  I  remon 
strate  with  a  man  for  neglecting  to  whitewash  his  house,  what 
would  be  thought  of  his  reproaching  me  vehemently  for  wishing 
to  prevent  his  looking  after  his  furniture  ? 

T.  It  is  almost  beyond  endurance  to  be  thwarted  as  we  are 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duties. 

P.  You  must  not  make  matters  worse  by  neglecting  to  deal 
with  the  stings  inflicted  in  the  way  most  likely  to  neutralize  or 
counteract  the  venom  in  them. 

T.  What  use  is  there  in  our  attempting  to  reason  with  our 
tormentors,  if  they  .will  not  be  reasoned  with  ? 

P.  More  than  would  appear  at  the  first  glance.  Opportu 
nities  may  arise,  when  they  will  be  compelled,  if  not  to  reason, 
or  to  listen  to  reason,  to  bend  to  the  wills  of  those  who  can 
be  influenced  by  reason.  Suppose,  now,  as  you  know  more  of 
these  men  than  I  do,  you  endeavour  to  answer  me  in  their 
behalf,  while  I  try  to  extract  from  them  reasons,  if  they  have 
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any,  for  their  objections  to  your  teaching  the  children  to  dis 
tinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  wise  and 
foolish,  and  so  on.  I  will  begin  by  asking — Do  they  object  to 
your  giving  religious  instruction  ? 

T.  No.  They  cannot  do  that.  Their  objection  to  you  is 
that  you  exclude  religion  from  your  teaching. 

P.  This  misrepresentation  of  my  teaching  being  a  repetition 
of  what  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  from  them,  I  am  not 
taken  by  surprise.  But  our  business  now  is  neither  with  what 
I  teach,  nor  with  what  I  omit  to  teach.  It  appears  that  I 
can  please  them  neither  way.  I  want  to  get  from  them, 
through  you,  what  they  are  doing,  or  what  they  would  be 
doing.  As  you  say  they  do  not  object  to  your  giving  religious 
instruction,  do  they  object  to  your  giving  that  instruction  in 
your  own  way,  or  are  they  indifferent  what  religion  you  teach, 
and  how  you  teach  it  ? 

T.  They  certainly  have  been  raising  objections  to  the  method 
which  we  are  now  anxious  to  introduce.  But  their  answer 
would  be  that  they  are  far  from  indifferent ;  and  that  they 
desire  the  true  religion  to  be  taught,  and  in  a  way  likely  to 
induce  feelings  of  piety  and  reverence  in  the  learners. 

P.  Already  you  see  the  advantage  of  not  despairing  of  the 
influence  of  reason.  We  have  discovered  a  common  basis  of 
agreement  on  which  to  rest  before  prosecuting  an  inquiry, 
which,  if  it  will  not  land  us  in  agreement,  may  teach  us  where 
and  why  we  differ.  True  religion  only  is  to  be  taught,  and  in 
a  way  likely  to  induce  feelings  of  piety  and  reverence  in  the 
children.  As  this  implies  that  what  commonly  goes  by  the 
name  of  religion  may  be  true  or  false,  and  that  the  methods 
of  teaching  may  be  well  or  ill  adapted  to  generate  feelings  of 
piety  and  reverence,  let  us  proceed  to  inquire  which  is  to  be 
considered  the  true  religion  that  ought  to  be  taught  ? 
T.  The  Christian  religion. 

P.  But  as  we  have  many  Christian  churches,  each  of  which 
interprets  differently  in  some  respects,  and  differences  of  inter 
pretation  in  the  same  church,  we  must  inquire  if,  amid  all 
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these  differences,  there  be  any  articles  of  belief  in  which  all  are 
agreed. 

T.  We  cannot  err  in  offering  "  belief  in  God  "  as  a  first  and 
fundamental  article  of  belief  among  all  churches  and  denomi 
nations  of  Christians. 

P.  Now  as  neither  you  nor  your  friends,  however  obstruc 
tive  they  may  be  to  you  in  other  respects,  would  wish  religious 
instruction  to  stop  here,  as  you  would  deem  it  incumbent  upon 
you  that  children  should  learn  who  and  what  God  is  for  whom 
their  love  and  reverence  are  claimed ;  how  would  you  repre 
sent  Him  ? 

T.  As  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom. 

P.  And  how  does  he  show  His  goodness  to  mankind  ? 

T.  In  many  ways  ;  but  as  regards  our  special  purpose,  the 
instruction  of  our  children,  in  enjoining  men  so  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  one  another,  as  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  all. 

P.  And  is  it  wished  to  inspire  children  with  love  and  rever 
ence  for  this  Being,  exalted  as  He  is  above  other  beings — the 
perfection  of  goodness  and  wisdom  ? 

T.  On  this  point,  again,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opi 
nion. 

P.  Your  vocation  makes  you  familiar  with  the  capabilities 
of  children.  You  know  how  easy  it  is  to  bring  them  acquainted 
with  matters  unknown  and  unsolvable  by  the  most  cultivated 
men  of  former  days,  provided  the  proofs  on  which  the  know 
ledge  rests  are  placed  before  them,  step  by  step,  for  them  to 
examine  and  digest ;  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  impart  this 
knowledge,  if  any  links  in  the  chain  of  proof  and  exposition 
be  omitted.  Do  you  not  endeavour  to  follow  a  course,  based 
upon  your  experience  of  child-nature,  tenderly  and  yet  earnestly, 
with  much  or  little  repetition  and  illustration,  according  to  your 
estimate  of  the  progress  and  capacity  of  your  pupils  ? 

T.  That  is  our  aim,  however  far  we  may  be  from  accom 
plishing  what  we  aim  at. 

P.  Would  you,  from  time  to  time,  as  your  children  might 
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be  supposed  to  have  readied  certain  stages  of  progress,  set 
them  to  expound  what  they  held  to  be  knowledge— to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  propositions  in  which  it  was  expressed,  the  state 
ments  of  facts,  and  of  the  inferences  deduced  from  them,  so 
that  no  doubt  might  remain  in  your  minds  that  the  words 
uttered  by  them  were  representations  of  real  knowledge,  not 
counterfeits  cleverly  used  to  conceal  its  absence  ? 

T.  We  also  endeavour  to  apply  this  test,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  how  the  children  delight  in  an  exercise  which  enables 
them  to  confirm  what  they  know,  to  correct  their  errors,  and 
to  withdraw  or  modify  assertions  not  borne  out  by  proof,  or 
irreconcilable  with  other  propositions  which  cannot  be  shaken. 
P.  Might  you  not,  by  pursuing  a  different  course,  bring  the 
children  to  a  habit  and  readiness  of  prating  about,  not  the 
things  which  they  ought  to  know,  but  the  names  of  the  things — 
repeating  words  and  phrases  out  of  books  ? 

T.  We  might  do  this ;  and  we  fear  it  is  too  often  done. 
P.  Which  course  of  instruction  appears  to  you  most  likely 
to  produce  pert  and  presumptuous  pupils  ? 

T.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  latter.  A  course  of  instruc 
tion  in  which  to  pause,  to  inquire,  to  put  forth  an  interpreta 
tion  or  explanation,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  to  be 
defended  and  established,  or  to  be  modified  or  retracted, 
can  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  contribute  to  modesty  and 
diffidence  in  manner,  as  well  as  to  integrity  and  self-reliance  in 
understanding. 

P.  Raising  our  thoughts  to  the  sublimest  of  all  the  subjects 
that  can  occupy  the  mind— religion  :  how  would  you  act  towards 
your  boys  in  regard  to  that  ?  Should  we  begin  by  teaching 
them  to  lisp  the  name  of  God,  and  to  characterize  Him  in  their 
prayers  and  thoughts  as  good,  just,  merciful,  glad,  sorry,  angry, 
powerful,  repentant,  revengeful,  wise,  &c.,  or  should  we  first 
enable  them  to  understand  the  attributes,  on  account  of  which 
some  of  these  epithets  may,  and  others  may  not,  be  prefixed  to 
His  name  ? 

T.  The  latter  course  seems  best  adapted  to  awaken  feelings 
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of  intelligent  reverence  towards  the  Almighty,  and  to  secure 
children  against  that  degradation  of  their  own  understandings, 
and  that  impiety  towards  God,  which  takes  the  form  of  heaping 
epithet  upon  epithet  upon  Him — the  perfection  of  goodness  and 
wisdom — let  those  epithets  be  ever  so  incongruous,  and  ever 
BO  much  in  contradiction  one  with  another. 

P.  Do  you  consider  that  a  capacity  to  appreciate  the  Divine 
attributes  is  to  be  expected  in  very  young  children  ? 

T.  Scarcely. 

P.  Is  it  desirable  to  build  up  this  capacity  as  speedily  as  is 
compatible  with  stability  ? 

T.  Most  desirable  ;  and  the  building  it  up  effectually  ought 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  religious  educa 
tion. 

P.  You  would  not  imitate  those  disreputable  builders  who 
scamp  the  foundations  of  their  houses  and  other  important 
parts  which,  being  covered  in,  escape  the  notice  of  the  inex 
perienced  and  confiding.  The  tenants  who  are  entrapped  into 
the  occupation  discover  after  a  time,  through  perpetual  annoy 
ance  and  expense,  and  perhaps  through  deteriorated  health, 
how  grievously  they  have  been  imposed  upon,  in  spite  of  the 
showy  decorations  by  which  they  had  been  captivated. 

T.  We  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us  that  a  young  man 
sent  forth  into  the  world  familiar  with  Scripture  phrases,  but  a 
stranger  to  religious  convictions  and  feelings,  is  all  the  more 
endangered  and  the  more  dangerous  by  his  Scripture  phrases. 
Through  them  he  imposes  upon  himself  as  well  as  upon  others ; 
they  supply  him  with  ready  excuses  for  his  follies  and  iniqui 
ties,  for  his  commission  of  evil  and  his  omissions  of  good ; 
they  are  the  paper,  putty,  and  paint,  which  conceal  the  cracks 
in  the  walls  and  the  dry-rot  in  the  timbers. 

P.  Does  it  behove  us  to  be  specially  vigilant  and  careful 
lest  notions  derogatory  to  Divine  excellence  should  stealthily 
ensconce  themselves  in  the  children's  minds  ? 

T.  Too  much  care  could  hardly  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
"  leprous  instilment." 
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P.  Nobody  but  an  empty  boaster  would  deny  the  difficulty 
as  well  as  the  delicacy  of  the  attempt  to  cultivate  religious 
feelings  in  the  minds  of  children,  guarding  at  the  same  time 
against  the  intrusion  of  thoughts  derogatory  to  Divine  good 
ness  and  wisdom.  It  may  help  us  to  a  knowledge  of  means 
and  methods  available  for  the  task,  if  you  would  give  me  some 
idea  how  you  would  set  to  work  with  your  own  families,  with 
children  between  whom  and  yourselves  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  the  interference  of  ignorant  obstructors. 

T.  We  should  limit  any  activity  of  effort  to  induce  religious 
feelings,  in  the  first  instance,  to  so  watching  our  own  conduct, 
and  so  directing  the  discipline  of  the  family,  as  to  raise  in  the 
minds  of  our  children  a  sense  of  our  unswerving  love  and 
kindness  to  them.  We  would  observe  the  effect  of  this  con 
duct  upon  their  dispositions,  and  hope  gradually  to  see  deve 
loped  in  them  a  reliance  on  our  love  and  care  for  them,  and  on 
our  wisdom  and  justice,  the  consequences  of  which  would  be 
affection,  respect,  and  obedience  from  themselves  towards  us. 
This  would  serve  as  a  foundation  whereon  to  build  love  and 
reverence  towards  God  the  Father  of  all — supremely  good  and 
wise,  and  obedience  to  His  will. 

P.  I  approve  your  method  thus  far  ;  but  my  office  must  be 
to  point  out  the  hindrances  which  will  trouble  you  in  carrying 
out  your  purpose.  You  may  not  be  altogether  free  from  in 
firmities  of  temper.  Squabbles  will  occur  among  the  children 
and  their  companions ;  and  ill  conduct  in  the  household,  as 
well  as  from  without,  must  be  expected. 

T.  It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  hold  ourselves  up  to  our 
children  as  models  of  perfection.  We  would  do  nothing  to 
prevent  their  understanding  that,  great  as  was  our  love,  God's 
love  was  incomparably  greater ;  and  earnest  as  might  be  our 
wish  to  act  wisely  and  rightly,  and  successful  as  we  might 
appear  in  the  main  to  them,  God's  wisdom  and  goodness  were 
above  anything  that  man  could  hope  to  attain. 

P.  Your  children  cannot  be  expected  altogether  to  escape 
suffering  from  illness  and  accident.  Will  they  be  disposed  to 
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attribute  any  portion  of  their  suffering  to  your  negligence  in 
protecting  and  saving  them  ? 

T.  We  do  not  imagine  that  such  thoughts  would  arise, 
although  we  will  not  say  that  they  might  not.  There  could 
not  be  much  difficulty,  however,  in  bringing  the  children  to 
comprehend  that  they,  in  common  with  their  parents  and  all 
other  human  beings,  are  liable  to  suffering  from  illness,  acci 
dent,  and  want ;  and  that  the  power  of  their  parents  is  limited. 
Children  will  readily  learn  that,  by  wisdom  and  care,  their 
parents  can  do  much  to  prevent  illness  and  accidents  and 
want,  and  to  alleviate  the  suffering  from  them  when  they  do 
occur,  but  that  they  cannot  keep  them  away  altogether. 

P.  When  you  are  magnifying  the  goodness  and  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  to  your  children,  would  they  not  ask  how  it  was 
that  God,  so  overflowing  as  He  is  with  goodness  and  wisdom, 
did  not  put  forth  His  power  to  protect  His  creatures  from 
suffering  ? 

T.  These  questions  do  arise  with  all  children ;  and  a  very 
little  reflection  ought  to  satisfy  us  that  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Almighty  is  a  theme  that  must  be  reserved  for  riper  years. 

P.  And  if  their  understandings  were  to  rebel  against  your 
wish  to  impose  silence  upon  their  efforts  to  learn  how  to  recon 
cile  the  existence  of  evil  with  the  goodness,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  power  of  God,  how  would  you  act  ? 

T.  We  would  do  nothing  that  should  indicate  a  wish  to 
impose  any  restriction  upon  their  freedom  of  thought  and 
inquiry.  But  we  would  not  hesitate  to  declare  to  them  our 
sense  of  their  incapacity,  irremovable  except  with  years,  to 
engage  in  the  investigation  of  a  subject  that  proves  too  difficult 
for  many  who  attain  to  maturity.  We  should  hope  that  our 
influence  would  enable  us  to  reconcile  them  to  repress  their 
inquisitiveness  and  suspend  their  judgment,  while  following  up 
with  energy,  under  our  guidance,  those  studies  which  may  make 
their  understandings  competent  to  appreciate  God's  attributes 
and  to  interpret  His  will. 

P.  Will  your  sense  of  the  intellectual  feebleness  of  children 
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load  you  to  defer  further  efforts  for  forming  their  religious 
characters  ? 

T.  We  do  not  see  how  we  can  be  charged  with  deferring 
efforts  for  forming  religious  characters,  if  we  are  doing  the 
very  best  that  child-nature  admits  of  our  doing.  Premature 
and  ill-directed  attempts  might  prevent  rather  than  promote 
the  formation  of  religious  characters.  We  could  do  nothing 
better  than  teach  our  young  children  elementary  arithmetic  in 
order  to  make  accomplished  mathematicians  of  them.  Pro 
ficiency  at  maturity  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
expected  where  the  immaturity  of  childhood  is  disregarded. 

P.  I  am  curious  to  hear  a  little  more  what  your  expectations 
may  be  from  this  foundation. 

T.  They  are  very  great ;  and  we  will  try  to  explain  why  a 
religious  character  is  not  to  be  built  on  the  intellect  alone  :  and 
yet  the  intellect  must  neither  be  imposed  upon  nor  offended. 
We  look  to  domestic  influences  for  the  growth  of  a  love  for 
goodness,  of  a  desire  for  wisdom,  and  of  an  inclination  to  love 
and  respect  those  in  whom  these  two  qualities  are  to  be  found 
united.  Intelligence  gradually  expanded  in  children  animated 
with  these  affections  must  yield  religious  fruits  in  abundance. 
While  their  intelligence  and  good  feelings  are  thus  ripening  in 
harmony,  will  it  not  be  a  great  advantage  for  them  to  be 
spared  the  imposition  of  a  mass  of  unintelligible  arfft  con 
tradictory  dogmas  setting  all  sense  and  good  feeling  at 
defiance  ? 

P.  Can  you  expect  that  they  will  escape  coming  in  contact 
with  much  of  the  fabulous  and  unintelligible  jargon  which  so 
many  are  attempting  to  pass  off  as  religion  ? 

T.  We  ought  not  to  expect,  nor  do  we,  that  they  will.  Our 
business  should  be  to  prepare  them  for  suffering  contact  with 
out  contamination.  What  better  safeguard  can  we  hope  for 
against  those  who,  under  the  name  of  religion,  would  utter 
their  foul  aspersions  upon  the  Almighty,  than  a  love  and  respect 
for  goodness  and  wisdom  ? 

P.  Is  not  the  rejection  of  what  we  call  fabulous  and  unin- 
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telligible  sufficient  to  bring  clown  upon  those  who  ayow  it  tho 
imputation  of  infidelity  ? 

T.  It  is  ;  they  who  make  it  being  unconscious  of  the  proof 
which  they  are  thereby  giving  of  their  own  infidelity,  if  we  must 
use  that  term.  To  believe  in  the  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  God,  is  to  disbelieve  that  any  thing  cruel  or  silly  can  be 
countenanced  by  Him.  To  believe  that  any  thing  cruel  or 
silly  has  been  sanctioned  by  Him,  is  to  want  faith  in  his  good 
ness  and  wisdom.  Which  is  the  infidelity  to  be  denounced  ? 
which  the  faith  to  be  upheld  ? 

P.  You  proceed  upon  the  conviction  that  children,  like 
grown-up  people,  will  venture  occasionally  out  of  their  depth. 
As  you  cannot  prevent  this  dangerous  practice,  you  do  the  next 
best  thing.  You  teach  them  to  swim,  so  that  they  may  survive 
and  regain  land.  You  must  be  anxious  to  ascertain  from  time 
to  time  that  they  are  acquiring  strength,  sagacity,  and  self- 
reliance  enough  to  buffet  against  the  eddies,  and  steer  through 
the  reefs  and  rocks,  which  might  prevent  their  return.  Will 
not  many  of  the  perplexing  statements  and  wild  assertions  in 
the  name  of  religion  be  addressed  to  them  by  persons  who,  by 
their  position,  almost  command  deference,  especially  from  the 
young  ? 

T.  They  will.  But  it  is  nothing  new  that  the  emancipation 
of  eacft  generation  from  the  weaknesses  which  cramped  its 
predecessor  is  beset  with  difficulties.  Deference  to  age  and 
authority  is  a  duty ;  but  deference  to  truth,  and  goodness,  and 
wisdom,  is  a  greater.  As  no  deference  towards  ourselves 
would  be  exacted  from  them  which  was  not  subordinated  to 
that  which  is  greater  than  ourselves,  they  will  not  be  predis 
posed  to  pay  greater  deference  to  others  less  intimately  attached 
to  them. 

P.  You  must  excuse  a  little  repetition  ;  but  I  wish  to  make 
quite  sure  that  I  enter  fully  into  your  plans.  The  foundation 
on  which  you  rely  for  the  superstructure  of  a  religious  charac 
ter  is — habits  of  good  conduct  formed  by  imitation  and  example, 
and  strengthened  by  feelings  of  love,  gratitude,  and  respect ; 
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and  intelligence,  clay  by  day,  awakening  to  a  wider  and  juster 
appreciation  of  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  good 
and  bad,  just  and  unjust.  You  cannot  conceive  any  better 
preparation  whereon  to  form  a  mind  capable  of  contemplating 
and  appreciating  "  the  perfection  of  goodness  and  wisdom." 
Is  this  a  fair  statement  of  your  scheme  of  religious  teaching 
and  training  for  children  ? 

T.  Yes.  And  we  believe  it  to  be  the  readiest  and  safest, 
although  we  give  offence  to  those  who  charge  us  with  neglect 
ing  religion,  because  we  decline  to  take  God's  holy  name  in 
vain,  or  to  invoke  it  falsely  and  unworthily. 

P.  Knowing  as  you  do  the  sea  of  error  and  absurdity  through 
which  your  pupils  will  have  to  steer,  will  you  leave  them  to 
embark  upon  it  with  no  other  preparation,  or  will  you  attempt 
to  give  them  some  inkling  of  what  they  have  to  expect  ? 

T.  It  is  our  duty  not  only  to  form  habits  and  impart  intelli 
gence  wherewith  our  pupils  may  successfully  combat  errors  and 
absurdities,  but  to  apprise  them,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  forms 
iu  which  error  and  absurdity  will  disguise  themselves  so  as  to 
undermine  good  habits  and  outwit  intelligence. 

P.  The  minds  over  which  you  keep  watch  being  confessedly 
immature  and  incapable  of  grappling  with  all  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  religious  subjects,  how  can  you  circumscribe  these 
difficulties  so  as  to  present  a  satisfactory  view  as  far  as  it  ex 
tends,  and  yet  carry  conviction  of  its  perfect  fairness  ? 

T.  By  avowing  plainly  what  we  omit  and  why,  and  showing 
that  our  omissions  cannot  affect  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  what  we  retain  for  examination. 

P.  What  do  your  omissions  consist  of? 

T.  The  difficulties  involved  in  the  co-existence  of  evil  and 
omnipotence,  as  irreconcilable  with  infinite  goodness  and 
wisdom. 

P.  And  what  do  you  retain  ? 

T.  Quite  enough  for  the  continuous  exercise  of  a  progres 
sively  expanding  intelligence  :  the  exposition  and  enumeration 
of  all  the  kinds  of  conduct  of  man  to  man  conducive  to  the 
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general  well-being,  which  kinds  of  conduct  must  be  conform 
able  to  the  will  of  God,  being  in  perfect  harmony  with  Divine 
goodness  and  wisdom. 

P.  Might  it  not  be  objected  that  since  God  appears  quite 
tolerant  of  the  physical  causes,  so  he  might  be  of  the  moral 
causes  of  human  misery  ? 

T.  If  any  children  could  raise  such  an  objection,  which  we 
doubt,  we  would  meet  it  by  directing  them  to  an  exercise  quite 
within  the  range  of  their  limited  powers — to  an  examination  of 
what  religion  is  not  and  cannot  be,  of  what  the  Almighty  cannot 
be  shown  to  sanction  or  to  have  sanctioned — an  admirable 
preparation  for  that  higher  exercise  of  the  more  matured  powers 
in  rising  to  the  knowledge  of  what  religion  is. 

P.  And  how  will  you  shape  your  course  in  order  to  bring 
about  this  exercise  of  your  children's  powers  upon  what  reli 
gion  is  not  and  cannot  be  ? 

T.  We  shall  turn  to  account  the  line  of  instruction  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  you.  You  will  readily  understand  that  our 
children,  from  the  earliest  age,  are  learning,  little  by  little, 
how  men  have  contrived  to  supply  themselves  with  the  means 
of  comfortable  existence  ready  prepared  for  their  use  and  enjoy 
ment  ;  how  they  cultivate  the  ground,  manufacture  raw  produce, 
build,  furnish,  intercommunicate,  train  the  young  to  follow  in 
and  improve  upon  the  ways  of  their  fathers,  provide  hospitals 
for  the  sick  and  maimed,  and  asylums  for  the  destitute,  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  insane  ;  and  how  men  may 
hope,  by  improved  conduct,  to  obtain  a  yet  higher  state  of  en- 
oyment,  and  still  further  to  mitigate  suffering  which  it  has 
proved  beyond  their  strength  to  prevent.  While  this  instruc 
tion  is  going  on,  such  questions  as  these  will  inevitably  arise  : 
Ought  men  to  have  conducted  themselves  so  as  to  have  brought 
about  the  present  state  of  things  ?  Ought  they  to  persevere 
in  a  similar  course  of  conduct  ?  Ought  they  to  try  to  improve 
upon  it,  in  the  hope  of  still  further  extending  human  happi 
ness — staving  off  human  misery  ? — and  why  ? 

P.  And  you  think  teachers  will  have  little  claim  to  respect 
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who  cannot  call  forth  in  their  pupils  the  intelligence  to  approve 
what  their  forefathers  have  accomplished  towards  making  life 
an  improved  inheritance,  and  what  is  being  done  to  continue 
the  improvement  for  which  there  is  so  much  room ;  and  the 
ambition  to  become  qualified  to  perform  their  part  in  the  work 
without  which  the  good  so  far  gained  can  neither  be  preserved 
nor  extended. 

T.  Just  so.  Neither  you  nor  we  have  any  doubt  that  it  is 
possible  so  to  conduct  education  as  to  impress  upon  children 
the  conviction  that  the  comfortable  existence  of  each  and  of  all 
depends  upon  conduct,  and  that  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
to  himself  and  to  others  so  to  conduct  himself  as  to  promote 
the  general  well-being ;  and,  as  a  preliminary,  to  learn  how  to 
conduct  himself  and  to  discipline  himself  to  the  performance  of 
what  he  knows  to  be  his  duty. 

P.  The  repetition  of  the  divine  precept,  "  Love  one  an 
other,"  unaccompanied  by  such  instruction  and  capacity  of 
self-discipline,  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  pretence  of  a 
religious  education.  An  injunction  to  do  good  and  to  abstain 
from  evil,  without  the  ability  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other, 
and  without  the  disposition  to  give  a  preference  to  one  over  the 
other,  would  carry  no  weight  with  those  to  whom  it  might  be 
given,  and  do  small  honour  to  those  who  could  give  it. 

T.  Our  present  task  is  to  show  that  an  education  conducted 
as  we  suggest  is  not  only  an  admirable  preparation  for  religious 
knowledge  and  feeling,  but  a  preservative — an  antidote  against 
that  corrupting  and  poisonous  matter  so  frequently  administered 
as  religion  to  children,  incapacitating  them  when  arrived  at 
adult  age  to  understand  or  to  cherish,  or  to  do  what  religion 
enjoins. 

P.  Let  us  now  have  some  examples  of  the  deleterious 
matter  with  which  you  apprehend  your  pupils  may  be  assailed, 
and  against  which  your  course  of  instruction  is  to  act  as  an 
antidote. 

T.  Warnings,  in  the  name  of  Religion,  against  the  desire 
and  the  effort  to  accumulate  riches,  will  meet  their  ears  at  every 
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turn ;  stripped  somewhat,  it  is  true,  of  what  might  otherwise  be 
their  terrifying  effects,  on  account  of  the  evident  inattention  paid 
to  those  warnings,  however  solemnly  uttered.  Our  pupils  will 
know  that  no  good  work  can  be  done  by  anybody  without  riches 
of  his  own  or  access  to  the  riches  of  others.  Without  their  aid 
the  sick  could  not  be  cured,  nor  the  hungry  fed,  nor  the  naked 
clothed,  nor  the  houseless  sheltered,  nor  children  taught ;  the 
widow  and  fatherless  could  not  be  comforted.  But  these  are 
duties  which  they  know  ought  to  be  performed,  with  others, 
besides,  which  require  the  aid  of  riches.  Where  is  your  proof, 
they  will  ask,  that  the  performance  of  these  duties  is  unac 
ceptable  to  God  ?  Have  you  not  the  sense  to  perceive  that 
your  denunciation  of  riches  is  a  denunciation  of  these  duties  ? 
Do  you  not  believe  in  His  goodness  ?  Our  faith  in  God's 
goodness  is  at  least  strong  enough  to  resist  your  feeble  efforts 
to  shake  it. 

They  will  be  told  that  God  has  sanctioned,  and  continues  to 
sanction,  preparations  by  one  nation  to  inflict  injuries  upon 
other  nations ;  slaughter,  plunder,  destruction,  and  ill-usage 
worse  than  these,  being  their  purpose,  and  part  of  the  induce 
ment  with  many  to  enlist  in  them.  Where  is  the  proof,  they 
will  ask,  which  warrants  your  daring  to  affirm  that  God  can 
take  delight  in  seeing  men  inflict  misery  upon  one  another  ? 
You  have  no  faith  in  His  goodness,  but  happily  for  us  you  are 
impotent  to  shake  ours. 

They  will  hear  pestilence  and  famine  described  as  manifes 
tations  of  God's  wrath.  They  will  recognize  them  as  awful 
calamities.  They  will  know  that  in  proportion  as  knowledge 
and  the  wise  use  of  it  have  gained  ground,  these  calamities 
have  become  less  severe  and  less  frequent.  They  will  be  capable 
of  anticipating  their  progressive  disappearance  before  the 
further  spread  of  knowledge  and  good  conduct.  And  they  will 
say  to  these  monsters  in  human  shape — the  offspring  of  irre- 
ligion  and  ignorance — where  is  the  proof  on  which  you  presume 
to  tarnish  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty  with  one  of  the  vilest 
weaknesses  of  an  ill-conditioned  man  ? 
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They  will  hear  men  who  live  very  comfortably  under  the  pro 
tection  of  Government,  with  its  police  and  army,  objecting  to 
pay  in  the  shape  of  taxes  for  the  protection  which  they  enjoy, 
on  account  of  their  religious  scruples— because  it  is  unlawful 
to  resist  evil,  or  to  remunerate  others  who  incur  hardship  and 
risk  their  lives  to  guard  society  from  evil.  Our  pupils  will 
know  that  the  prevalence  of  a  respect  for  property  is  essential 
to  a  high  state  of  well-being,  and  that  protection  is  necessary 
to  guard  the  majority  who  feel  this  respect  against  the  small 
number  who  do  not.  And  they  will  ask,  where  is  the  proof 
that  arrangements  for  affording  this  protection  can  be  displeas 
ing  to  God  ?  Is  it  impiety,  or  stupidity,  or  a  combination  of 
both  concealed  in  cant  and  hypocrisy,  which  prevents  your 
perceiving  that  to  impute  to  the  Almighty  a  disapproval  of  the 
efforts  of  mankind  to  secure  their  own  well-being  by  organizing 
protection  to  life  and  property,  is  to  deny  His  goodness  ? 

They  will  be  assailed  with  attempts  to  terrify  them  into  the 
belief  that  a  state  of  excruciating  and  never-ending  torment  is 
in  store  for  them  after  death,  that  escape  from  it  is  reserved 
for  few,  and  how  to  be  included  among  these  few  is  difficult  to 
be  ascertained.     For  it  is  represented  that  some  are  to  incur 
this    dreadful   fate   by  departing   from   the  religion   of  their 
fathers,  some  by  refusing  to  depart  from  it,  and  some  because 
they  cannot  help  doubting  what  appears  to  them  incredible  and 
disbelieving  what  is  palpably  false.     If  they  could  but  be  im 
posed  upon,  they  might  believe  that  no  length  of  good  sendee 
to  their  fellow- creatures  would  justify  their  hopes  of  escape, 
while  escape  might  not  be  altogether  impossible  after  a  life  of 
iniquity  followed  by  repentance.      To  make  the  absurdity  of 
these  appeals  to  the  fears  of  the  weak  and  superstitious  still 
more  glaring,  they  will  be   accompanied  by  assertions  that  to 
disregard  them  is  to  sap  the  foundations  on  which  alone  expec 
tations  of  good  conduct  can  be  built  with  safety.     Our  pupils 
will  ask  where  is  the  proof  for  all  this  farrago  of  contradictions  ? 
Can  the  utterers  of  such  atrocities  be  aware  that  the  God  which 
they  worship,  and  at  whose  shrine  they  would  make  us  and 
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others  fall  down,  is  not  the  "perfection  of  goodness  and 
wisdom,"  but  a  hideous  spectre,  the  creature  of  their  own  evil 
imaginations,  whose  appetite  for  human  misery  they  hope  to 
satiate  by  the  ready  sacrifice  of  their  neighbours,  fawning  and 
flattering  all  the  time  to  ingratiate  themselves,  so  as  to  be 
spared  to  witness,  in  the  company  of  their  spectre-god,  the 
writhings  and  agonies  of  the  tortured. 

A  greater  danger  than   from  any  of  these  sources  awaits 
them.     They  will  see  men  rolling  in  wealth,  revelling  in  luxury, 
surrounded  by  all  the  paraphernalia  of  finery  and  show,  while 
swarms  of  children  are  suffered  to  grow  up  into  paupers  and 
criminals  from  the  mere  want  of  some  of  that  wealth  thus 
profusely  consumed,   a  judicious  application  of  which   would 
secure  for  these  neglected  and  ill-used  children  a  probable 
future  of  happiness  and  respectability.      They  will  see   rich 
men  living  in  this  way,  models  of  propriety  and  decorum, 
regular  at  public  worship,  making  long  faces,  and  offering  long 
prayers,  and  deprecating  with  up-turned  eyes  every  attempt  to 
extend  education  to  all  children  unalloyed  with  the  condition 
of  their  being  ruthlessly  subjected  to  unintelligible  and  there 
fore  repulsive  or  damaging  Bible -lessons ;  and  deluding  them 
selves  and  others  into  the  belief  that  they  are  religious  men. 
Our  pupils  will  ask,  where  is  the  proof  that  men  like  these 
deserve  to  be  called  religious  ?    Who  is  a  religious  man  ?    Must 
he  not  obey  the  will  of  God  ?     Does  not  God  will  that  men 
shall  so  conduct  themselves  towards  one  another  as  to  promote 
the  general  well-being  ?     Can  men  know  what  kind  of  conduct 
will  best  do  this,  if  uninstructed  ?     Can  men  be  formed  to  prac 
tise  this  conduct,  at  all  events  to  abstain  from  conduct  destruc 
tive  of  well-being,  so  regularly  and  instinctively  as  that  the 
wish  to  act  otherwise  shall  not  occur  to  them  if,  while  children, 
they  be  left  untrained  ?     And  is  there  any  hope  of  seeing  men 
thus  instructed  and  disposed,  if  they  be  uncared  for  as  children  ? 
Out  upon  you,  they  will  exclaim ;   go  and  perform  these  very 
obvious  duties  so  long  neglected  towards  children,  and  then  we 
may  consider  you  religious,  without  your  claiming  to  be  so  called. 
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P.  As  I  think  wo  are  now  beginning  to  understand  one 
another,  I  will  try  to  put  together  the  heads  of  what  we  con 
ceive  to  be  the  course  of  education  best  adapted  to  form  good 
and  religious  men.  We  acknowledge  that  the  work  ought  to 
begin  with  life,  and  yet  we  would  not  think  of  making  religious 
babes-at-the-breast,  nor  talk  of  God  to  lisping  infants.  Never 
theless,  if  adults  do  their  duty,  a  loving  and  loveable  world 
may  be  made  to  dawn  upon  childhood.  This  is  the  only 
reliable  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  super  structure  of  re 
ligion.  More  properly,  this  is  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  alone 
religion  will  grow  and  flourish.  Thoughts  of  loving  and  being 
loved,  of  giving  and  receiving  pleasure,  of  benefiting  and  being 
benefited,  of  abstaining  from  infraction  of  others'  enjoyments 
and  feeling  one's  own  to  be  respected,  of  assisting  to  prevent 
and  resist  evil  from  whatever  source  arising,  with  the  convic 
tion  that  others  are  equally  anxious  to  guard  us :  this,  with 
the  instruction  to  show  children  how  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  bad,  right  and  wrong ;  how  to  do  good  and  how  to 
avoid  doing  mischief :  by  such  treatment  will  children  be 
prepared  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the  Divine  attributes, 
and  to  be  filled  with  love  and  reverence  for  the  perfection  of 
goodness  and  wisdom.  By  such  treatment  will  children  be 
prepared  to  see  through  the  impious  counterfeits  attempted  to 
be  passed  off  in  the  world  as  religion,  and  to  resist  contamina 
tion  from  the  evil  influences  by  which  they  will  continue  to  be 
surrounded  till  mankind  has  learned  to  throw  off  the  supersti 
tions  and  atrocities  represented  as  religious,  the  inheritance 
from  ages  of  barbarism. 

T.  We  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  this  summary.  To  attain 
to  perfection  in  carrying  out  such  a  course  of  education  is  more 
than  we  dare  hope  for  ;  but  by  aiming  at  it  we  shall  approach 
to  it  nearer  and  nearer,  while,  by  not  aiming  at  it,  education 
would  seem  to  be  almost  without  purpose. 

P.  On  so  vital  a  subject,  on  so  religious  a  duty  as  education, 
we  cannot  be  too  cautious.  A  theory  of  education,  let  it  appear 
ever  so  complete,  ever  so  harmonious  in  all  its  parts,  cannot 
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be  unhesitatingly  accepted  till  it  has  been  put  to  the  test  of 
repeated  trials.  Human  sagacity  seems  unequal  to  form  a 
system  free  from  imperfections  till  its  defects  of  omission  and 
arrangement  have  been  forced  upon  the  notice  by  shortcomings, 
by  failures,  and  by  damages  sustained  in  the  place  of  benefits 
received.  We  ought  even  to  turn  to  account  the  objections 
urged  upon  us  by  those  who  are  virulently  and  captiously 
opposed  to  everything  new.  In  their  undiscriminating  hostility 
they  might  stumble  upon  a  real  defect,  want  of  attention  to 
which  would  mar  the  beauty  of  our  work,  and  make  it  less 
acceptable.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  lose  sight  of  those 
objections  which  seem  to  have  ruffled  you  ;  and  we  may  as 
well,  before  we  separate,  ask  ourselves  whether  our  proposed 
course  of  instruction  can  tend  to  make  boys  or  men  dispu 
tatious. 

T.  "  Disputatious"  is  one  of  those  ugly  words  which  convey 
disapprobation  of  a  mode  of  dealing  with  propositions  and 
assertions,  sometimes  desirable  and  sometimes  not,  without 
indicating  when  it  is  and  when  it  is  not  desirable. 

P.  Ought  not  people  who  are  addicted  to  the  ugly  use  of 
ugly  words  to  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  justifying  their  use 
of  them,  or  of  retracting  them  ?  Are  we  not  entitled  to  ask, 
for  instance,  if  a  man  who  is  known  to  dispute  a  doctrine  or 
many  doctrines  deserves  the  epithet  "  disputatious,"  whether 
the  doctrines  which  he  disputes  be  true  or  false,  or  where  he 
himself  is  convinced,  rightly  or  wrongly,  of  the  validity  of  his 
own  doubts  and  objections  '? 

T.  They  would  answer  only  when  he  disputes  the  true,  or 
when  he  is  not  convinced  by  his  own  objections. 

P.  And  ought  he  to  resist  having  any  doctrine  imposed 
upon  him  till  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  whether 
it  be  true  or  false  ? 

T.  We  should  say  that  he  ought.  But  you  know  how 
prevalent  the  practice  is  of  trying  to  impose  doctrines  upon 
others,  especially  upon  the  young ;  and  how  great  the  irritation 
is  when  doctrines  which  have  been  accepted  without  exami- 
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nation,   and  for  which  the  justification  is  not  at  hand,  arc 
questioned. 

V.  Which  conduces  most  to  the  love  of  truth  - 
ance  of  doctrines  before  examination,  or  after  their  truth  has 
been  ascertained  by  examination  ? 

T.  As  to  that,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  us. 
P.  Are  we  not  entitled  to  ask,  then,  whether  it  be  to  serve 
the  cause  of  truth  and  improvement  to  deter  from  the  exami 
nation  of  doctrines  before  accepting  them,  or  to  discourage  a 
determined  rejection  of  them  when  found  to  be  untenable,  by 
pronouncing  those  who  are  thus  disposed  to  be  disputatious  ? 

T.  These  considerations,  we  should  think,  must  find  favour 
at  last  with  all  who  have  control  over  education,  and  lead  them, 
first,  to  allow  the  young  freedom  of  examination,  and  afterwards, 
to  encourage  them  in  the  exercise  of  it.  The  command  which 
adults  have  over  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  young, 
judiciously  used,  will  suffice  to  keep  away  from  them  what 
might  operate  hurtfully,  or  interrupt  their  progress. 

P.  As  regards  making  children  sceptical  or  irreverent,  we 
may  ask,  ought  children  to  doubt  nothing,  and  revere  every 
thing  ? 

T.  The  moment  an  opportunity  is  given  for  putting  such 
questions,  and  obtaining  attention  to  them,  misunderstanding 
must  vanish.  Children,  and  men  too,  ought  to  doubt  what 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained  to  them,  and  they  ought 
not  to  revere  what  is  false,  bad,  foolish,  and  contradictory.  In 
fact,  their  reverence  in  that  direction  must  be  incompatible  with 
reverence  for  truth,  goodness,  and  wisdom. 

P.  In  the  shower  of  epithets  with  which  your  objectors 
hoped  to  flood  and  sweep  away  your  teachings,  there  were 
some  others  not  unlikely  to  have  more  weight,  if  thought  to  be 
deserved,  than  the  very  serious  ones  which  wo  have  examined. 
A  cold,  hard,  calculating  man,  would  be  generally  understood 
to  be  one  disinclined  to  share  his  crust  with  a  starving  fellow- 
creature,  or  to  forego  superfluities  for  the  sake  of  placing 
necessaries  within  reaclf  of  the  destitute,  or  to  hazard  life  to 
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rescue  another  from  impending  destruction,  or  to  become  surety 
or  bail  to  advance  a  friend  or  extricate  him  from  difficulty. 
Does  our  teaching,  think  you,  tend  to  form  such  unamiable  and 
despicable  characters  ? 

T.  The  imputation  could  not  be  hazarded  by  anybody  who 
had  the  slightest  notion  of  what  is  uppermost  in  our  thoughts 
and  what  we  are  striving  to  impress  upon  our  children.  We 
will  not  venture  to  say  that  we  expect  the  men  who  shall  have 
been  educated  in  our  schools  to  prove  more  courageous,  daring, 
and  generous  than  their  countrymen,  although  we  don't  know 
why  they  should  prove  less  so.  But  upon  the  duties  owed  by 
the  successful  and  well-to-do  in  the  world  towards  the  unsuc 
cessful  and  suffering,  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  our  calculating 
children  do  not  prove  a  few  degrees  in  advance  of  others  to 
whom  our  descriptions  of  lessons  are  unknown. 

In  the  first  place,  we  aspire  so  to  teach  and  train,  as  that  a 
much  smaller  proportion  than  usual  of  our  children  shall  fall 
into  the  destitute  class — shall  find  it  necessary  to  put  forth 
any  appeal  for  assistance  from  the  well-to-do.  Next,  gradually 
as  our  children  form  distinct  and  vivid  conceptions  of  the  con 
ditions  of  industrial  success,  and  feel  that  they  are  acquiring 
the  habits  and  capacity  which  will  enable  them  to  comply  with 
these  conditions,  we  are  most  careful  to  omit  no  effort  to  secure 
their  imbibing  a  sense  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  possession 
of  superabundant  wealth,  as  well  as  of  the  enjoyment  which, 
they  may  derive  from  it.  When  the  attention  of  boys  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  superabundance  of  wealth  comes  to  the  posses 
sion  of  comparatively  few,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  prognosticate 
which  of  them  will  be  among  those  few ;  and  an  appeal  is  made 
to  them  to  explain  in  what  way  it  will  be  most  for  the  general 
happiness  that  they  should  be  resolving,  while  young,  to  employ 
their  superabundance,  if  it  should  be  allotted  to  them, — we 
have  never  missed  eliciting  from  our  children,  in  tones  expres 
sive  of  deep  feelings  and  strong  conviction,  that  to  spend  wealth 
upon  tawdry  finely,  vain  display,  and  luxurious  indulgence, 
\vhile  there  is  suffering  left  unmitigated,  and  ignorance  left 
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tminstructed  from  the  want  of  it,  would  evince  a  baseness  and 
callousness  of  feeling  which  they  will  strive  with  all  their 
might  to  prevent  being  ever  chargeable  against  them. 

P.  This  reply  of  yours  mil  touch  a  sympathetic  chord  in 
the  breasts  of  some  of  those  who  are  only  suspicious  of  you 
because  they  have  never  thought  of  the  great  omission  in  edu 
cation  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  supply.  We  need  not  fear 
that  any  loss  will  be  sustained  by  the  world  when  the  present 
generation  of  warm,  impulsive,  soft,  generous-minded  Christian- 
like  rich  men,  is  replaced  by  the  cold,  hard,  calculating  men 
formed  out  of  the  children  reared  in  your  schools. 


2°2  PHILO-SOCRATES. 


ON  TOLERANCE  AND  INTOLERANCE. 


T.  IT  will  not  surprise  you  to  learn  from  us  that  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  relieve  ourselves  from  all  our  doubts,  hesita 
tions,  and  anxieties,  acted  upon  as  we  must  be,  in  common 
with  others,  by  the  turmoil  of  conflicting  opinions  and  by  our 
experience  of  the  different  kinds  of  conduct  to  which  varieties 
of  opinion  necessarily  lead.  Ought  we  to  think  the  worse  of 
people  with  whom  we  differ  in  opinion  ?  Ought  we  to  make 
distinctions  in  our  conduct  between  them  and  others  with 
whom  we  agree  ?  More  than  this,  can  we  control  our  inclina 
tions  to  make  such  distinctions  ?  And  if  not,  might  our  incli 
nations  have  been  different  had  our  early  education  been 
better  conducted  ?  and  how  may  it  be  hoped  to  bring  about 
the  desirable  state  of  feeling  in  this  respect  in  the  young, 
whose  understandings  and  opinions  it  is  our  business  to  form  ? 
We  confess  to  you  our  inability  to  see  our  way  to  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  these  questions. 

P.  You  feel  that  if  every  difference  of  opinion  were  to  be 
productive  of  coolness,  dislike,  estrangement,  or  bitterness, 
social  intercourse  would  be  sadly  interrupted. 

T.  The  larger  part  of  the  benefit  and  all  the  pleasure  deriv 
able  from  it  would  be  destroyed. 

P.  You  also  feel  that  you  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
opinions  which  you  hold  and  which  others  hold,  especially 
upon  subjects  where  errors  of  judgment  might  lead  to  deplor 
able  conduct.  Nor  could  you  be  unmoved  when  observing  in 
your  friends  symptoms  of  indifference  to  the  opinions  which 
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they  professed  on  matters  universally  considered  to  bo  most 

important. 

I.  A  general  indifference  as  to  the  truth  or  falseness  of 
convictions,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a  disincli 
nation  to  take  pains  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truo 
and  false  in  important  statements  of  fact,  and  the  right  and 
wrong  in  lines  of  conduct,  would  not  be  a  commendable  trait 
of  national  character,  nor  be  likely  to  contribute  to  the  im 
provement  as  well  as  to  the  pleasure  which  we  look  for  from 
social  intercourse.  We  would  certainly  not  desire  to  form  our 
society  and  connections  out  of  men  of  this  stamp. 

P.  Would  you  prefer  earnest  men  who  deviate  from  the 
beaten  track  in  their  opinions— perhaps  from  your  opinions, 
which  you  hold  only  because  you  are  convinced  of  their  sound 
ness,  to  the  men  who  glide  listlessly  down  the  current  of 
opinion,  taking  up  as  they  go  along  with  the  prevailing  truths 
and  errors  of  the  day  ? 

T.  Our  leaning  would  be  towards  the  earnest  and  truthful, 
though,  as  we  might  think,  mistaken  men. 

P.  Whose  word  would  you  be  more  disposed  to  trust? 
Whose  evidence,  as  far  as  that  evidence  was  meant  to  convey 
the  actual  thoughts  of  the  witness,  would  carry  the  greater 
weight  with  you  '? 

T.  The  scrupulously  conscientious  man,  again,  would  have 
our  ear  and  our  confidence. 

P.  Whose  advice  would  you  take  ?  By  whose  counsel  would 
you  prefer  to  guide  your  own  conduct  ? 

T.  We  should  prefer  to  guide  our  conduct  by  our  own 
counsel ;  but  when  driven  to  claim  the  assistance  of  others,  we 
seek  to  know  something  more  about  them  than  their  truthful 
ness  and  zeal  for  enlightenment,  invaluable  as  those  qualities 
are.  We  should  ask  for  proofs  of  their  experience,  their 
attainments,  their  capacity.  The  character  which  they  enjoy 
for  all  these  qualifications  might  attract  us  in  the  first  instance. 
Many  of  our  movements  in  life  are  determined  through  the 
estimate  already  made  by  others  of  the  qualifications  of  those 
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among  whom  we  are  compelled  to  seek  that  guidance  which, 
unaided,  we  feel  incapable  of  supplying  to  ourselves. 

P.  Incapacity,  or  any  other  cause  of  misjudgment  in  others, 
would  lead  you  to  fear  that  your  conduct  might  be  wrong  if 
determined  by  them ;  but  your  want  of  confidence  would  not  be 
caused  by  their  want  of  conscientiousness. 

T.  Their  incapacity  alone  would  prevent  our  accepting  their 
advice.  Our  respect  for  their  conscientiousness  would  make  us 
regret  that  so  high  a  recommendation  was  not  associated  with 
the  other  recommendations  which  might  admit  of  our  profiting 
by  it. 

P.  As  you  might  not  be  able  to  shape  your  course  by  the 
advice  of  a  man  merely  because  he  was  truthful,  might  you  also 
be  unable  to  approve  his  conduct  ? 
T.  We  might. 

P.  Might  you  find  yourselves  driven  to  condemn  it  very 
severely  ? 

T.  Having  to  do  with  the  children  of  many  ignorant,  though 
truthful  and  well-intentioned  parents,  we  are  frequently  asked 
to  flog  children  for  faults  committed  at  home.  We  refuse,  of 
course,  and  explain  why  we  refuse.  If  not  at  first,  after  a 
time,  most  of  the  parents  come  over  to  our  views.  They 
see  how  well  discipline  is  maintained  in  our  schools  without 
violence,  by  the  force  of  example,  and  by  occasional  appeals  to 
intelligence  and  good -feeling.  But  it  has  happened  that  some 
unfortunate  little  fellow  has  not  been  let  off  at  home.  A  father 
who  thinks  himself  religious  justifies  his  resort  to  violence 
with  "  Spare  the  rod,  spoil  the  child;"  or  excuses  the  pain 
which  he  inflicts  upon  himself  as  well  as  his  child,  by  ''I 
could  have  overlooked  any  other  fault,  but  I  cannot  suffer  my 
child  to  grow  up  a  liar,"  unconscious  that  mis-treatment  had 
first  made  the  child  a  coward,  and  that  dread  of  further  ill- 
treatment  might  deaden  all  truthfulness  in  him. 

P.  Other  resources  for  the  protection  of  children  failing, 
would  you  not  deprive  parents  of  the  liberty  of  so  misusing 
their  power  ? 
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T.  It  is  more  easy  to  forbid  parents  to  act  harshly  and 
unwisely  by  their  children  than  to  prevent  them.  Unless 
domestic  or  school  punishment  bo  administered  with  extreme 
seventy  or  be  followed  by  dangerous  consequences,  magisterial 
or  judicial  interference,  it  is  thought,  might  make  the  position 
of  children  worse  than  before.  Midas,  on  the  bench,  if  appealed 
to,  will  sometimes  screen  the  culprit,  and  even  refer  with  com 
placency  to  the  benefit  which  he  was  sensible  of  having  derived 
from  similar  castigation.  We  know  of  no  other  effectual  means 
of  protecting  children  against  harsh  and  injudicious  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  parents  and  teachers  than  the  diffusion  of  wiser 
thoughts  upon  the  subject  of  education,  backed  by  the  influence 
of  the  example  of  those  who  are  effecting  all  that  is  wanted  for 
children  by  milder  and  wiser  methods. 

P.  If  death  or  other  irreparable  damage  were  to  ensue  from 
severity  of  treatment,  would  the  legal  authorities  be  sure  to  take 
cognizance  of  it  ? 

T.  Unquestionably ;  and  punishment  would  follow.  The 
party  against  whom  the  maltreatment  was  proved  might  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  homicide,  perhaps  even  of  murder. 

P.  When  you  and  I  talk  of  bad  acts  we  are  of  one  mind  ; 
we  mean  acts  unfavourable  to  well-being.  Among  these  are 
some  so  generally  admitted  to  be  destructive,  and  so  really 
destructive  to  well-being,  as  to  be  forbidden  by  law — to  con 
stitute  crimes.  There  are  other  acts,  also,  greatly  disapproved 
as  unfavourable  to  well-being,  but  for  the  repression  of  which 
it  is  not  thought  desirable  to  resort  to  the  powders  of  law. 
Moreover,  in  thinking  of  these  various  acts,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  reminded  of  the  many  acts  now  considered  harmless 
or  even  praiseworthy  which  were  formerly  condemned  as 
criminal ;  and  of  some  acts  formerly  encouraged  by  the  legis 
lature,  and  committed  by  men  held  to  be  respectable,  which 
are  now  forbidden  as  crimes.  Let  us  have  a  few  examples  of 
each,  if  only  to  make  sure  that  we  shall  afterwards  be  judging 
of  the  same  class  of  acts. 

I\  Murders,  burglaries,  thefts,  forgeries,  and  embezzle- 
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ments,  may  be  taken  as  samples  of  acts  destructive  of  well- 
being  and  forbidden  as  crimes,  not  only  at  this  time  and  in 
this  country,  but  in  former  times  and  other  countries,  with 
any  pretensions  to  civilization. 

Carelessness,  recklessness,  inattention  in  the  discharge  of 
duties,  whether  those  self-imposed  or  those  which  attach  to 
every  member  of  society,  cowardice  or  sluggishness  in  holding 
back  from  interference  to  save  others  from  danger  or  calamity : 
these  are  examples  of  conduct  which,  in  various  degrees,  bring 
down  upon  those  guilty  of  them  censure  and  disapprobation 
from  society.  But  the  legislature,  fearing  more  harm  than 
good  from  attempts  at  their  prevention  by  law,  has  mostly 
abstained  from  constituting  them  crimes.  Other  penalties  are 
attached  to  these  acts  so  well  known  that  we  need  do  no  more 
than  just  advert  to  them. 

As  instances  of  acts  formerly  held  to  be  criminal  or  illegal, 
but  illegal  no  longer,  may  be  mentioned  the  avowal  of  opinions 
and  convictions  at  variance  with  an  established  formula,  the 
acceptance  of  more  than  five  per  cent,  interest  on  loans  of 
capital  or  money,  the  exportation  of  long  wool  and  machinery, 
and  the  importation  of  India  and  China  produce  from  any  port 
on  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  Cape  Horn,  or  in 
foreign  vessels. 

And  as  instances  of  acts  now  made  criminal  or  discounte 
nanced  as  unjustifiable  and  disgraceful,  but  formerly  considered 
respectable,  may  be  mentioned  capturing  and  holding  slaves, 
privateering,  impressing,  and  duelling. 

P.  When  society  has  resolved  that  certain  acts,  which  it 
holds  to  be  detrimental  to  well-being,  must  not  be  permitted, 
ought  it  to  suspend  its  resolution  in  favour  of  individuals  who 
plead,  as  a  justification  for  committing  them,  conscience,  or 
the  will  of  God  as  interpreted  by  themselves,  or  any  form  of 
excuse  grounded  upon  religion  ? 

T.  To  do  this  would  be  tantamount  to  the  suspension  or 
abrogation  of  all  law,  so  great  would  be  the  number  of  crimes 
committed  for  conscience  sake,  or  in  obedience  to  the  Lord's 
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will,  real  or  pretended,  and  the  number  of  refusals  to  perform 
acts  of  social  duty,  on  the  plea  of  scruples  of  conscience,  or 
of  reluctance  to  offend  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  ? 

P.  Are  you  not  exaggerating  ?  Is  it  not  recognized  between 
us  as  a  truth  proved,  or  too  plain  to  need  proof,  that  a  preva 
lence  of  respect  for  property  and  of  reverence  for  law  and 
order  is,  and  must  be,  the  foundation  and  support  of  the  laws 
themselves  ?  How,  then,  where  such  a  prevalence  is  to  be 
found,  could  the  suspension  of  law  be  followed  by  the  wide 
spread  ill- conduct  pointed  to  by  you  ? 

T.  We  should  say  that  respect  for  property  and  reverence 
for  law  and  order  prevailed  widely,  if  ninety-five  out  of  every 
hundred  individuals  were  animated  by  these  feelings.  But  to 
give  licence  to  the  remaining  five  would  go  far  to  destroy  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  hundred.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
plea  can  be  admitted  in  justification  for  the  intentional  com 
mission  of  acts  pronounced  to  be  criminal — that  is,  considered 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  society. 

P.  Do  you  also  think  that  society  in  former  days  ought  to 
have  admitted  no  pleas  in  justification  of  the  acts  then  con 
sidered  criminal,  but  which  have  since  been  pronounced  to  be 
harmless  or  creditable  ? 

T.  If  we  can  point  out  how  any  former  age  could  have 
separated  its  criminal  acts  into  those  really  destructive  of 
well-being  and  those  erroneously  thought  to  be  so,  our  opinion 
is,  not  that  pleas  in  justification  of  the  latter  acts  ought  to 
have  been  admitted,  but  that  such  pleas  ought  to  have  been  unne 
cessary,  since  the  acts  should  not  have  been  classed  among 
crimes.  But  if  wo  cannot  point  out  how  unenlightened  and 
misdirected  men  can  separate  one  class  of  what  they  consider 
crimes  from  another — the  real  from  the  imaginary — we  do  not 
see  how  pleas  in  justification  of  acts  pronounced  criminal, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  can  be  admitted.  Their  admission  would 
be  a  virtual  abandonment  of  law. 

P.  Does  not  the  systematic  refusal  to  admit  such  pleas 
seem  to  close  some  of  the  openings  through  which  we  might 
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hope  to  obtain  the  remission  of  barbarous  punishments  and  tho 
repeal  or  mitigation  of  bad  laws  ? 

T.  The  openings  through  "which  the  execution  of  bad  laws 
may  be  suspended,  and  their  repeal  arrived  at,  is  the  enlighten 
ment  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  legislature  whence  the  laws 
have  their  origin. 

P.  Are  the  pleas  of  conscience  in  opposition  to  the  declared 
will  of  society  of  as  frequent  occurrence  at  the  present  day  as 
they  used  to  be  formerly  ? 

T.  We  should  say  they  are  not.  Our  laws  have  gradually 
become  less  and  less  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  earnest  and 
truthful  men — the  only  class  whose  conscientious  scruples  pre 
sent  any  real  difficulty.  The  limits,  besides,  within  which 
scruples  of  conscience  ought  to  have  scope  are  better  under 
stood.  With  rare  exceptions,  people's  consciences  lead  them 
to  believe,  while  it  is  open  to  them  to  use  all  their  power 
of  instructing  and  persuading  society,  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
change  of  laws  conceived  to  be  bad,  that  laws  ought  to  be  obeyed 
so  long  as  they  are  in  force. 

P.  It  will  help  to  elucidate  our  subject  if  you  can  recall  any 
of  the  cases  where  scruples  of  conscience  are  pleaded  in  justi 
fication  of  acts  forbidden  by  law,  or  of  refusals  to  perform  acts 
enjoined  by  law. 

T.  We  remember  some  years  ago  reading  the  account  of  a 
scene  in  a  police  court,  where  a  husband  had  been  summoned 
to  answer  to  a  charge  for  cruel  treatment  of  his  wife.  Her 
statement  was  that  she  had  long  suffered,  but  that  his  treat 
ment  had  at  last  become  no  longer  bearable,  and  that  her  only 
hope  of  protection  was  in  the  magistrate,  for  her  husband 
considered  his  treatment  of  her  was  simply  the  performance 
of  his  religious  duty.  The  facts  were  clearly  established,  and 
the  magistrate  was  on  the  point  of  passing  sentence  upon 
him,  when  his  wife,  relenting,  interceded  in  his  behalf.  The 
magistrate,  probably  reflecting  upon  what  might  be  the  poor 
wife's  condition  during  her  husband's  imprisonment,  and  glad 
to  catch  at  any  fair  excuse  for  not  involving  her  in  her 
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husband's  punishment,  turned  to  the  man  and  asked  if  he  was 
willing  to  promise  not  to  repeat  his  offence,  intimating  an 
intention  to  discharge  him  on  his  own  recognizances  to  keep 
the  peace  towards  his  wife.  The  magistrate's  humane  inten 
tions  were  frustrated,  for  the  man  refused  to  make  the  promise 
demanded  of  him,  exclaiming,  "  Which  am  I  to  obey,  the  law 
of  God  or  the  law  of  man?"  No  resource  was  left  to  the 
magistrate  but  to  sentence  the  man  to  imprisonment.* 

*  The  following  is  extracted  from  The  Times  newspaper  of  25th  July, 

«  MIDLAND  CIRCUIT.— LINCOLN,  JULY  24. 
"  (Before  Mr.  Justice  WILLES  and  a  Special  Jury.} 

"  SIMPSON   V.    HALL. 

«  Mr.  Macanlay,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Flowers,  and  Mr.  Cave,  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff.     The  defendant  conducted  his  case  in  person. 

"  This  was  an  action  for  libel  published,  and  slanderous  words  spoken 
of  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant. 

"  The  plaintiff  is  a  clergyman,  the  incumbent  of  the  chapel  of  Lang- 
rich  and  Thornton.     The  defendant  is  a  hawker  of  tea  and  of  tracts,  a 
tci'cher  and  a  preacher,  and,  as  the  learned  counsel  stated  in  his  opening 
address  orderly,  industrious,  and  respectable,  with  the  exception  of  the 
uttering  and  publishing  the  slanders  in  question,  which  seemed  to  be 
founded  on  some  strange  delusion,  as  he  must  term  it,  although  he  de 
sired  to    exercise   the  utmost  forbearance    towards   the   defendant   in 
stating  the  case.  It  appeared  that  the  defendant  had  some  time  previous 
to  the  spring  of  1860  gone  to  various  persons  in  Langrich,  stating  that 
a  poor  Wcslcvan  dressmaker  who  lived  with  her  mother  and  received 
o/  6d  for  weekly  relief  from  the  parish,  was  in  the  family-way  by  the 
plaintiff.     He  stated  this  to  the  board  of  guardians,  who  in  consequence 
discontinued  the  relief ;  and  subsequently  stated  that  she  had  actually 
been  delivered  of  a  male  child.     A  surgeon  who  had  attended  her  on 
account  of  weakness  under  which  she  was  labouring  visited  her  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  were  so,  and  was  satisfied  that  she 
neither  was  in  the  family-way  nor  overbad  been.    He  met  the  defendant 
and  told  him  so.     The  defendant,  however,  persisted  in  it  that  she  had 
had  a  male  child,  and  went  to  the  Willertons',  where  he  insisted  to  both 
mother  and  daughter,  that  she  had  been  delivered,  and  that  Mr.  Simp 
son  was  the  father.     These  statements  were  mentioned  to  the  plaintiff 
by  a  parishioner  as  having  been  said  by  a  man  who  was  evidently  crazed, 
and  of  whose  words  no  notice  need  be  taken,  but  the  plaintiff's  brother 
he-iving  of  the  matter,  wrote  to  the  defendant  asking  what  lie  meant  by 
making  such  statements  of  his  brother.     The  defendant  replied  that  he 
did  so  because  they  were  true.     In  consequence  of  this  a  meeting  was 
held  of  the  parishioners,  at  which  an  unanimous  vote  was  passed  repro 
bating  the  defendant's  conduct.      Thereupon  the  defendant  wrote  the 
letter  containing  the  alleged  libel,  which  referred  to  the  same  charge,  and 
imputed  to  the  plaintiff  that  he  was  not  fit  to  exercise  the  office  of  a, 
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When  suicides  have  been  committed  under  the  so-called 
religious  persuasion  that  early  access  to  heaven  would  be 
obtained  thereby,  although  the  victims  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  censure,  the  tones  of  it  are  heard  plainly  enough  by 
survivors.  Parents,  under  similar  delusions,  have  been  known 
to  destroy  their  children ;  but  the  plea  of  insanity,  not  of  reli 
gion,  is  alone  capable  of  saving  those  who  have  committed  the 
act  from  capital  punishment. 

P.  Do  you  remember  what  attention  was  paid  to  the  religious 
justification  put  forward  by  certain  zealots  who  entered  a  place 
of  worship  of  a  Mormon  congregation,  and  disturbed  them  in 
their  devotions  ? 

T.  We  well  remember :  none  at  all.  Although  the  magis 
trate  had  no  liking  for  the  Latter-day  Saints,  he  did  not  the 
less^  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  legal  rights,  and 
punish  those  who,  in  the  name  of  religion,  invaded  the  rights 
of  others. 

P.  Another  class  of  religious  enthusiasts  will  now  and  then 
exhibit  themselves  to  the  public  gaze,  and  challenge  the  inter 
ference  of  the  police,  by  obstructing  the  highway  in  their 
attempts  to  preach  what  they  call  the  Gospel.  How  does  the 
magistrate  treat  their  defence  ? 

minister.  The  present  action  was  consequently  brought,  and  the  plea 
which  the  defendant  pleaded  will  sufficiently  show  with  what  sort  of 
mind  he  had  uttered  these  imputations.  It  was  in  these  words  •— 

The  defendant  in  his  own  proper  person  for  a  plea  to  the  whole  de 
claration  says  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  it  has  been  revealed  to  him  by 
the  Lord  that  the  charges  made  against  the  plaintiff,  as  in  the  declara 
tion  alleged,  are  all  true,  and  that  the  defendant  spoke  and  wrote  under 
the  influence  of  that  conviction,  and  not  from  malice.' 

"This  plea  Avas  withdrawn  on  a  suggestion  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  that  it  was  not  issuable,  and  a  plea  of  <  Not  Guilty  '  and  of 
the  truth  of  the  libel,  entered. 

"  The  evidence  of  the  plaintiff,  of  Charlotte  Willerton,  of  the  mother 
naof  the  surgeon,  entirely  and  completely  negatived  any  improper  con 
nexion  and  the  fact  that  Willerton  had  ever  had  a  child. 

'I  he  defendant  was  over  and  over  again'reminded  by  the  learned  indue 

groundlessness  of  the  charges,  and  desired  to  consider  whether  he 

d  not  before  verdict  retract  his  statements  and  apologize.   He  seemed 

to  labour  still  under  an  hallucination,  and  said  he  could  not,  although 

he  Jlechned  to  address  the  jury  or  call  any  witnesses. 

he  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  10(V.  damages," 
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T.  A  determination  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  the  unob 
structed  right  of  way,  is  generally  to  be  observed,  combined 
with  pity  for  the  insensate  though  well-meant  over-stepping  of 
the  law  brought  to  his  notice.  The  law  of  the  land  is  the 
expressed  will  of  society,  and  not  at  variance,  it  may  be  pre 
sumed,  with  the  generally  received  interpretation  of  religion 
for  the  time  being.  The  man  who  objects  to  the  law,  and  dis 
sents  from  the  soundness  of  the  religious  interpretation,  is  not 
permitted  to  disobey  as  well  as  to  dissent.  He  need  not 
accept  the  office  of  magistrate  or  administrator  of  the  law,  or 
having  accepted  without  due  consideration,  ho  may  resign. 
But  if  he  accept,  and  so  long  as  he  holds  the  office,  he  must 
administer  the  law  as  it  is  made  for  him. 

P.  Is  obedience  to  the  laws  always  insisted  upon,  whether 
those  laws  be  good  or  bad,  religious  or  irreligious  ;  and  that, 
too,  in  the  face  of  the  numerous  and  remarkable  repeals  and 
revisions  which  we  have  witnessed  ? 

T.  Obedience  is  always  insisted  upon,  except  where  laws, 
instead  of  being  altered  in  conformity  with  public  opinion,  are 
suffered  to  remain  unexecuted,  and  become  obsolete.  So  far 
as  we  can  see,  there  is  only  one  satisfactory  mode  of  relief  from 
bad  or  irreligious  laws — their  repeal  or  rectification.  Laws 
unrepealed  are  not  to  be  resisted  by  individuals,  who  may 
form  their  opinions,  hold  their  opinions,  and  change  their 
opinions,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  society,  but  must  not 
act  in  opposition  to  its  will. 

P.  Were  there  conflicts  of  religious  opinion  in  the  days 
when  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  was  disputed  ?  and 
in  what  sense  has  the  right  of  succession  been  decided  ? 

T.  The  "  Divine  right  of  kings,"  to  adopt  the  religious 
slang  of  past  times,  has  been  made  to  yield.  The  affections 
of  the  people  are  now  held  to  be  the  basis  of  sovereign  power, 
and  the  guarantee  of  its  continuance.  If  the  fact  of  the  affec 
tions  of  the  people,  or  the  endurance  of  the  people,  while  their 
affections,  not  yet  estranged,  are  being  undermined,  be  not  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  Sovereign  reigns  by  the  will  of 
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God,  an  attempt  at  rebellion  in  the  name  of  God,  in  opposition 
to  the  sovereign  power,  backed  by  those  affections,  or  by  a 
determination  to  endure,  rather  than  to  change,  would  be  suc 
cessfully  resisted,  unless  the  pretended  will  of  God  were  com 
bined  with  real  superiority  of  force  brought  to  bear  from  foreign 
parts. 

P.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the  conduct  of  the  Quakers, 
whose  wish  it  seems  to  be  to  set  up  religious  scruples  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  will  of  society  as  embodied  in  law.  What  do  you 
say  to  the  social  phenomenon  which  they  present  to  us  for 
examination  ? 

T.  Their  mode  of  asserting  principle  is  rather  adapted  to 
excite  our  laughter  than  any  deeper  feeling.  Lacking  the 
intellectual  vigour  to  form  principles  of  conduct  which  can  be 
acted  upon,  or  the  moral  courage  to  stand  by  the  principles 
which  they  adopt,  they  sneak  out  of  difficulties  which  they  will 
not  relinquish,  and  cannot  resist. 

P.  According  to  you,  their  so-called  principles  might  be 
supposed  to  be  a  tissue  of  impracticable  rules  of  conduct,  and 
their  career  a  series  of  subterfuges  to  escape  from  them.  But 
are  not  you  in  a  dilemma ;  for  could  such  a  sect  have  survived 
up  to  this  time  ? 

T.  Impracticable  tenets  survive  for  a  time  by  the  aid  of  sub 
terfuges.  Quakers  may  not  be  worse  than  other  sects.  But 
their  manufactory  of  principles,  like  that  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  being  modern,  and  not  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of 
antiquity,  its  founders,  and  the  produce  of  their  spiritual  looms, 
have  been  thoroughly  examined  by  a  critical  public ;  and  the 
result  has  been,  first,  slow  growth,  and  since,  rapid  decay. 

P.  In  days  happily  gone  by,  we  read  of  regicides  and  others, 
who  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  order  that  ven 
geance  might  overtake  those  whom  the  powers  of  earth  protected 
while  sinning,  as  they  thought,  against  God.  How  did  society 
deal  with  them  ? 

T.  It  showed  unmistakably  that  assassination,  on  the  plea 
of  religion,  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  most  excruciating 
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torture  that  human  malignity  could  devise  was  inflicted  upon 
the  culprit  before  death  was  allowed  to  close  his  sufferings. 
Had  the  religious  maniac  been  confined  for  life,  or  even  simply 
put  to  death  as  a  sacrifice  required  for  the  good  of  society,  we 
should  see  nothing  but  another  exemplification  of  the  deter 
mination  of  society  that  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  set  up 
his  reading  of  the  Divine  will  against  their  own  will  as  legally 
declared.  Whereas  the  legal  torture  resorted  to  exposes  the 
religious  impotence  of  the  torturers  in  trying  to  counterpoise  the 
influence  of  the  expectation  of  eternal  happiness  on  the  mind  of 
their  victim,  by  the  temporal  pain  which,  while  they  inflict  on 
the  rack,  they  pronounce  from  the  pulpit  to  be  comparatively 
insignificant. 

P.  After  society  has  pronounced  what  conduct  it  will  not 
permit,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  what  conduct  is  illegal, 
and  has  made  plain,  in  the  form  of  public  opinion,  what  con 
duct,  not  forbidden  by  law,  it  looks  upon  with  disapprobation, 
two  characters  of  conduct  in  opposition  to  its  will  are  recog 
nizable  :  one,  where  the  parties  who  set  the  wishes  of  society  at 
defiance  do  so  under  the  impression  that  they  are  acting 
wrong,  although  unable  at  the  time  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  transgress  ;  the  other,  where  the  parties  who  set  the  will  of 
society  at  defiance  do  so  designedly,  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty  not  unfrequently  derived  from  their  own  peculiar  notions 
of  religion.  Do  we  find  that  society  shows  any  disposition  to 
yield  to  either  of  these  parties  ? 

T.  We  do  not.  Neither  do  we  see  how  society  could  exist 
unless  obedience  to  its  laws  was  insisted  upon. 

P.  While  society  has  been  declaring  its  will,  and  insisting 
upon  obedience  to  the  expression  of  it  in  its  laws,  has  it  seen 
reason,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  year  to  year, 
to  discuss  and  consider  many  alterations  submitted  for  its  adop 
tion,  and  to  remodel  both  its  laws  and  its  opinions,  so  as  almost 
to  throw  a  halo  of  glory  and  sanctification  over  the  victims  who 
had  been  sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of  former  laws  ? 
T.  It  has  ;  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
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P.  And  is  society  the  worse  for  having  so  changed  its 
laws  ? 

T.  All  the  better.  Many  laws  which  were  in  force  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  would  now  be  considered  intolerable 
by  everybody. 

P.  "We  seem  to  have  come  to  the  admission  that  conduct 
conformable  to  the  will  of  society  must  be  enforced,  while  it  is 
almost  equally  important  that  openings  should  be  made  to 
enable  society  to  alter — to  amend  its  will.  We  need  but  turn 
back  a  small  number  of  pages  in  our  history  to  be  satisfied 
that  we  could  ill  afford  to  part  even  with  some  of  the  later 
changes  in  the  will  of  society.  And  I  should  think  that  you 
must  be  among  those  who  are  hopeful  of  some  further  changes. 

T.  We  rejoice  in  many  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made, 
and  are  hopeful  of  others. 

P.  The  question  which  I  now  submit  for  your  consideration 
is  :  How  is  society  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  will,  and  at  the 
game  time  not  to  exclude  itself  from  any  assistance  by  which 
desirable  changes  in  its  will  may  be  effected  ? 

T.  Submission  to  law  being  indispensable,  the  only  opening 
for  change  must  be  through  persuasion  while  obeying. 

P.  I  do  not  see  that  objection  can  reasonably  be  taken  to  an 
inquiry  which  springs  from  so  well-chosen  a  starting-point. 
Does  your  idea  of  persuasion  include  liberty  of  discussion  and 
remonstrance  in  the  fullest  sense  of  those  terms  ? 

T.  In  the  fullest  sense  of  those  terms,  submission  to 
the  laws,  so  long  as  they  are  unchanged,  being  under 
stood. 

P.  You  are  aware  that  people  cling  to  some  of  their  laws 
with  great  tenacity,  with  an  ardour  of  affection  not  by  any  means 
warranted  by  the  goodness  of  the  laws  themselves,  and  that 
they  are  ill-prepared  to  brook  remonstrance  or  any  manifesta 
tion  of  a  desire  for  change  ? 

T.  That  people  arc  thus  weak  we  admit.  Of  course  we 
cannot  but  think  that  any  inclination  to  stifle  expressions  of 
opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  change,  or  expositions  of  the 
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reasons  for  recommending  change,  or  for  urging  upon  others 
the  expediency  of  acquiescence  in  change,  would  be  a  proof  of 
insensibility  to  the  danger  of  depriving  society  of  all  access  to 
further  improvement — a  proof  of  ignorance  and  weakness  in 
combination  calling  urgently  for  instruction  and  guidance. 
There  is  only  one  limitation  that  we  can  think  of  as  at  all  de* 
sirable,  and  that  can  scarcely  be  called  a  limitation  to  the  free 
dom  of  advocating  and  discussing  new  opinions — we  mean  that 
which  might  he  imposed  upon  instigations  to  refuse  obedience 
to  existing  laws. 

P.  Forcible  expositions  of  the  badness  of  a  law  and  impas 
sioned  appeals  for  concurrence  towards  effecting  its  modifica 
tion  or  repeal,  may  produce  great  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  yet 
not  approach  even  to  the  appearance  of  an  instigation  to  resist 
its  execution.  May  not  great  mischief  arise  from  granting 
licence  to  the  expression  of  dissent  and  of  desire  for  change 
while  existing  laws  are  clung  to  by  a  considerable  portion  of 
society  with  convulsive  tenacity  ? 

T.  When  the  intelligent  minority,  small  but  growing,  of  any 
community  is  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  enormity  of  laws 
which  inflict  pains  and  penalties  upon  those  who  dissent  from 
particular  religious  professions,  which  impose  a  state  of  slavery 
upon  a  class,  which  commit  the  power  of  governing  and  taxing 
the  whole  people  to  persons  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  irresist 
ibly  tempted  to  abuse  their  power,  can  we  say  that  this  intelli 
gent  minority  ought  to  be  debarred  from  using  their  powers  of 
persuasion  to  bring  the  majority  over  to  their  views  ?  And  if 
not,  and  the  majority  are  irritable,  indignant,  and  violent, 
ought  the  consequences  of  their  violence  to  be  charged  to  the 
intelligent  minority  who  are  doing  their  best  to  enlighten  the 
ignorance  of  their  countrymen  in  order  to  bring  about  an  im 
provement  in  the  laws  ?  Our  only  hope  of  ever  being  quit  of 
paroxysms  of  violence  is  not  through  the  vain  attempt  to  sup 
press  the  introduction  by  the  minority  of  the  further  light  and 
truth  for  which  there  is  so  much  need,  but  through  the 
awakening  and  fostering  of  a  desire  among  tho  majority  to 
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listen  to  every  new  suggestion;  so  that  when,  because  it  shocks 
prevailing  opinion,  favour  is  not  to  be  expected,  toleration 
may  be  relied  upon. 

P.  If  I  do  not  misconstrue  your  sentiments,  they  tend  to 
this  conclusion.  The  conduct  of  individuals  must  be  made  so 
far  to  conform  to  the  will  of  society,  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
which  is  held  to  be  hurtful  to  the  general  well-being,  whether 
the  will  of  society  be  conveyed  in  the  form  of  law  or  by  the 
manifestation  of  public  opinion.  But  since  experience  has 
shown,  over  and  over  again,  that  society  has  been  mistaken  in 
its  views,  and  has,  happily,  been  induced  to  change  them ;  and 
as  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  limits  of  improve 
ment  have  been  reached,  or  that  the  need  of  rectification  has 
passed  away,  a  desire  for  freedom  of  discussion — nay,  for  more 
than  freedom,  for  encouragement  of  discussion — ought  to  be 
universally  cultivated,  in  conjunction  with  obedience  to  law  and 
deference  to  public  opinion  in  conduct. 

T.  This  seems  to  us  the  state  of  mind  most  favourable  to 
the  present  peace  and  future  improvement  of  society. 

P.  Shall  we  now  endeavour  to  test  the  strength  with  which 
society  may  be  supposed  to  hold  these  opinions,  or  to  cultivate 
this  state  of  mind  by  citing  instances  from  former  days,  when 
principles  'and  doctrines  to  which  it  was  deeply  attached,  have 
been  controverted,  and  also  instances  where  similar  controver 
sies  are  still  proceeding  ? 

T.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  objection  to  have  opinions  put 
to  whatever  test  may  be  required  to  prove  their  soundness  ; 
and  we  hope  that  the  disposition  to  raise  an  objection  of  the 
kind  is  rapidly  departing  from  us. 

P.  We  may  dismiss  examples  from  the  past,  where  sentence 
has  been  already  pronounced,  without  much  ceremony.  Let 
us  be  content  to  cite  the  discussions  which  preceded  the  aboli 
tion  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery,  Catholic  emancipation, 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  the  reform  of  par 
liament,  and  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  trade.  How  were 
the  first  attempts  to  recommend  these  changes  in  our  laws 
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received,  and  what  do  we  think  of  those  changes  now  that  they 
have  been  made  '? 

T.  They  were  received  with  very  great  ill-feeling,  and  re 
sisted  at  every  step  with  the  utmost  bitterness.  We  now 
glory  in  having  made  these  changes,  feel  that  we  are  deriving 
great  benefit  from  them,  and  would  not  like  to  think  that  we 
could  be  led  to  treat  those  who  might  suggest  and  recommend 
similar  beneficial  changes  to  us,  with  the  intolerance  and.  vin- 
dictiveness  so  profusely  showered  upon  the  benefactors,  to 
whose  intelligence  and  devotedness  we  owe  our  being  now  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  past  changes. 

P.  From  past  changes  of  law,  let  us  turn  to  past  changes  of 
opinion.  "What  shall  we  say  to  the  discussions  which  preceded 
revolutions  of  opinion  concerning  the  shape  of  the  earth,  the 
causes  of  day  and  night  and  of  eclipses  ;  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  causes  of  disease,  and  the  means  of  preserving 
health  ;  the  causes  of  thunder  and  lightning  ;.  and  the  best  me 
thods  of  securing  good  conduct,  and  of  preventing  destitution, 
vice,  and  crime? 

T.  However  greatly  we  may  feel  beholden  to  the  benefactors 
of  mankind  with  whom  these  mighty  changes — these  inestim 
able  contributions  to  human  well-being — originated,  we  fear  it 
must  be  admitted  that  most  of  them  were  condemned  by  their 
own  generation  as  disturbers  of  the  peace,  unsettlers  of  opinion, 
uprooters  of  faith,  enemies  of  religion,  infidels,  unbelievers,  or 
ill-conditioned  men  under  some  epithet,  drawn  from  the  ar 
moury  of  theological  vituperations,  indicative  of  the  hatred  or 
aversion  of  those  who  used  it. 

P.  Ought  not  our  knowledge  of  the  errors  of  our  fathers' 
ways  to  serve  as  a  caution  to  us — while  we  excuse  them  for 
their  inability  to  discern  what  we  now  see  so  clearly — not  to 
repeat  their  mistakes  in  circumstances  similar  in  principle, 
although  altered  in  form  ? 

T.  Certainly  it  ought.  And  there  is  evidence  to  justify  our 
thinking  that  discussions  are  now  conducted  with  greater  con 
sideration  and  forbearance  than  they  were  formerly. 
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P.  In  order  to  judge  how  far  the  desire  for  perfect  freedom 
of  discussion  is  cultivated  and  felt,  should  we  try  it  in  reference 
to  some  proposed  change  which  society  is  more  than  half 
inclined  to  make,  or  to  some  change  the  adoption  of  which 
would  ^  imply  a  revolution  as  great  as  that  which  substituted 
Christianity  for  Druidism  in  these  islands,  or  Mahomedanism 
for  Christianity  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

T.  The  greater  the  change  proposed,  the  greater  of  course 
would  be  the  trial  of  the  love  for  freedom  of  discussion,  and 
of  the  confidence  in  the  fruits  to  be  gathered  in  from  it. 

P.  There  are  people  in  this  country— I  will  hazard  no  conjec 
ture  as  to  their  numbers  or  attainments — who  think  that  theo 
logy  and  good  government  would  both  greatly  gain  by  being  kept 
perfectly  distinct ;  or,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  by  the  sepa 
ration  of  Church  and  State.  Now,  suppose  some  member  of 
our  House  of  Commons,  by  way  of  giving  expression  to  his 
own  opinion— and,  as  he  believed,  to  an  opinion,  though  latent, 
prevailing  much  more  widely  than  was  generally  imagined— 
were  to  move  a  resolution  that  in  future  no  bishoprics,  livings, 
or  benefices,  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  as  they  became  vacant 
should  be  filled  up,  the  revenues  liberated  thereby  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  better  education  of  the  people,  to  a  religious 
duty  too  long  neglected  or  indifferently  performed.  How  do 
you  think  such  a  resolution  would  be  received  ? 
^  T.  We  apprehend  so  ill-judging  a  member  would  receive 
little  encouragement  to  repeat  his  motion. 

P.  But  would  he  not,  and  ought  he  not,  if  convinced  of  the 
truth  and  soundness  of  his  own  views,  to  persevere  as  Wilber- 
force,  Brougham,  Romily,  Hume,  and  Cobden  persevered ;  and 
if  so,  ought  you  to  be  prepared  to  stigmatise  him  as  ill-judging, 
and  to  signify  not  only  that  you  would  oppose  him  because 
you  could  not  concur  in  his  opinions,  but  that  you  disapproved 
of  his  disturbing  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  unques 
tioned  ? 

T.  You  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  some  reason  for  our 
being  startled  by  the  improbability  and  boldness  of  the  pro- 
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posal  of  any  such  resolution.  On  reflection,  we  admit  that 
any  member,  however  strange  his  conceptions  of  duty  might 
appear  to  us,  ought  to  meet  with  tolerance,  if  he  do  not  com 
mand  our  respect,  while  conscientiously  bent  upon  acting  up  to 
them. 

P.  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in  stating  that  very  many 
thoughtful  people  reject  as  utterly  false  and  incompatible  with 
the  Divine  attributes  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  Their 
objection  to  a  future  state  of  never-ending  torture  commonly 
supposed  to  be  in  store  for  most  of  us  in  "  Hell"  does  not  rest 
upon  the  difficulty  of  assigning  the  place  where  this  torture 
is  to  be  endured,  since  it  was  ejected  from  the  bowels  of  our 
own  earth,  but  upon  a  difficulty  which  they  find  quite  unsur- 
mountable,  because  they  see  no  escape  from  the  surrender  of 
Hell  or  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  hesitate  between  the  two.  Ought  these  people  to  be  stig 
matised  for  holding  their  opinions,  for  avowing  them,  for 
promulgating  them,  for  defending  them  ? 

T.  Conformably  to  the  conclusions  which  we  have  already 
arrived  at,  they  ought  to  be  approved  and  encouraged.  But 
would  they  not  create  a  dreadful  turmoil  ? 

P.  In  the  same  way  that  we  have  "  religious  difficulties  " 
interposed  to  prevent  the  education  of  the  people,  I  suppose 
we  may  have  "  religious  turmoils  "  to  silence  discussion  and 
smother  freedom  of  thought.  While  many  persons,  after  deep 
reflection,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments — that  is,  a  promise  of  reward  and  a 
threat  of  punishment  in  a  future  state  of  existence — is  utterly 
subversive  of  all  rational  conceptions  of  Divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  not  only  is  the  uttering  these  opinions  met  with  wide 
spread  disapprobation,  but  in  great  emergencies  it  is  attempted 
to  extort  from  those  who  hold  such  opinions  an  avowal  whereon 
to  justify  a  denial  of  the  protection  supposed  to  be  afforded  by 
the  law  to  every  member  of  the  community  without  distinction. 

T.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  are  referring  to  some  by-gone 
state  of  society,  Treatment  like  this  would  be  worse  than  a 
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denial  of  freedom  of  expression — it  would  be  an  attempt  to 
suppress  liberty  of  thought.  Or  if  this  were  disputed,  there 
could  be  no  concealing  the  fact,  that  liberty  of  thought  was 
only  to  be  enjoyed  on  condition  that  they  who  ventured  upon 
the  luxurious  indulgence  should  pay  a  penalty  for  arriving  at 
conclusions  obnoxious  to  law-makers,  or  evade  the  penalty  by 
treating  those  who  would  inflict  it  as  medical  men  treat 
children  and  lunatics. 

P.  If  you  were  not  so  much  absorbed  as  you  are  in  your 
school-work,  if  you  had  time  to  notice  events  of  daily  occurrence 
all  over  the  country,  you  might  collect  proofs  in  abundance 
of  justice  withheld  from  men  too  thoughtful  to  yield  a  blind 
assent  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  too  conscientious  to  pre 
tend  to  convictions  which  they  do  not  feel.  Burglars,  swindlers, 
and  embezzlers,  escape  because  the  victims  whom  they  have 
robbed,  or  the  witnesses  on  whose  evidence  their  victims  rely,  can 
not  reconcile  man's  posthumous  punishment  with  Divine  good 
ness  and  wisdom.  Could  they  but  relinquish  their  belief  in  the 
latter,  and  imbibe,  or  pretend  to  have  imbibed,  a  belief  in  the 
former,  they  would  conciliate  magisterial  and  judicial  favour 
and  protection. 

T.  We  would  fain  hope  that  these  evidences  of  magisterial 
and  judicial  blindness,  lamentable  as  they  are,  are  but  the 
flickering  reflections  of  the  ignorance  of  former  days,  drawn 
forth  from  obsolete  laws  by  interpreters  better  judges  of  the 
parchment  on  which  they  are  engrossed,  than  of  the  spirit  which 
ought  to  preside  over  their  administration. 

P.  We  must  not  omit  to  ask  this  question :  Can  a  society 
which  sanctions  such  practices,  whether  they  be  conformable 
to  law  or  in  defiance  of  it,  be  said  to  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  and  the  duty  of  doing  all  in  its  power  to  encourage 
freedom  of  expression  as  well  as  freedom  of  opinion  ? 

T.  A  society  which  permits  such  proceedings  has  much  to 
do  before  it  can  be  entitled  to  claim  for  itself  the  character  of 
a  high  regard  for  truthfulness.  We  can,  however,  readily 
understand  the  state  of  mind  which  persuades  itself  into  the 
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conviction  that  a  belief  in  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punish 
ments  is  a  security  for  the  truthfulness  of  witnesses. 

P.  And  how  do  they  who  trust  to  the  influence  of  this  belief 
as  a  security  for  truthfulness  certify  to  themselves  that  the  pro 
fession  of  belief  is  accompanied  by  belief  ? 

T.  That  appears  to  us  to  be  the  insuperable  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  placing  confidence  in  professions  of  belief. 

P.  Is  there  not  also  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether 
the  belief  in  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is  favour 
able  or  otherwise  to  good  conduct  ? 

T.  Hardly,  as  far  as  truthfulness  is  concerned. 

P.  How  happens  it,  then,  that  the  verdicts  of  juries  can  so 
often  be  more  readily  anticipated  where  questions  of  religion 
are  involved,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  men  in  the  box,  all  sworn 
to  truthfulness,  than  from  a  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the 
case  to  be  tried  ?  Is  there  not  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
who  fancy  they  place  reliance  upon  this  state  of  belief  in  wit 
nesses  shut  their  eyes,  or,  more  properly,  are  blinded  to  the 
fact  that  the  avowal  of  a  belief  in  posthumous  rewards  and 
punishments  has  been  perfectly  reconcilable  with  a  propensity 
to  perpetrate  every  conceivable  act  of  malversation,  profligacy, 
and  peculation,  legislative,  magisterial,  legal,  judicial,  and 
clerical,  from  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  excluded  the  episco 
pal  ?  Have  the  threats  of  Divine  wrath,  as  dealt  out  from  the 
mouths  of  divines,  been  always  awarded  according  as  men  have 
deviated  from  truth  and  integrity,  and  from  a  proper  sense  of 
duty  towards  their  fellow- creatures,  more  particularly  towards 
defenceless  children  ? 

T.  We  pray  that  these  reflections  may  ere  long  penetrate 
the  minds  of  men  clothed  in  ermine  and  purple,  and  in  sacer 
dotal  garments,  white  and  black,  thence  to  be  diffused  through 
all  ranks  of  society. 

P.  Meanwhile  the  best  hopes  of  society  rest  upon  you.  Tell 
me,  if  you  were  judges  presiding  in  court,  would  you  not  be 
anxious  to  form  as  correct  an  opinion  as  possible  of  the  trust 
worthiness  of  every  witness  who  gave  evidence  before  you  ? 

15 
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and  would  you  shut  out  any  light  that  the  diligence  and 
acuteness  of  the  counsel  and  attorneys  could  bring  to  bear 
upon  a  matter  so  all-important  ? 

T.  We  should  be  sorry  to  omit  availing  ourselves  of  any 
thing  that  could  assist  our  judgments  in  estimating  the  evidence 
of  every  witness  at  its  proper  value.  The  film  having  been 
removed  from  our  eyes,  thanks  to  you,  we  are  now  able  to  see 
how  dreadfully  the  sanction  of  the  Divine  government  is  mis 
represented;  how,  under  the  names  of  "vengeance"  and 
<£  eternal  punishment,"  it  is  perverted  to  the  most  base  and 
malignant  purposes.  We  can  no  longer  place  any  reliance 
upon  belief  in  posthumous  punishment  as  a  security  for  truth 
fulness  or  any  other  species  of  good  conduct.  But  even  if  we 
could  continue  to  lean  upon  it,  would  a  dishonest  witness 
hesitate  to  turn  our  "  foolish  faith  "  against  us  ?  Would  he 
not  avow  a  belief  which  he  did  not  feel,  and  laugh  at  our 
simplicity  ?  More  ignorant,  from  the  peculiarity  of  our  posi 
tion,  as  judges  of  the  characters  of  adults  who  come  casually 
before  us,  than  we  are,  in  our  capacity  of  schoolmasters,  of  the 
characters  of  the  boys  who  are  regularly  with  us,  we  dare  not 
venture  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  what  course  is  best 
adapted  to  guard  against  the  untruthfulness  of  witnesses  on  all 
occasions.  In  spite  of  the  absurd  and  culpable  practices  still 
persisted  in,  the  main  reliance  for  the  truthfulness  of  a  witness 
in  our  courts  of  law  is,  we  conceive,  the  probability  and  con 
sistency  of  his  evidence,  his  bearing  while  giving  it,  the  test  of 
cross-examination,  the  absence  or  failure  of  any  attempts  by 
the  adverse  party  to  discredit  his  testimony,  and  lastly,  the 
influence  over  his  mind  of  the  legal  penalty  which  awaits  the 
crime  of  perjury. 

P.  To  which  you  are  no  longer  disposed  to  add  the  fear  of 
posthumous  punishment  ? 

T.  Experience  has  shown  the  legislator  that  he  cannot  rely 
upon  this  fear  to  restrain  bishops,  those  shining  lights  of 
Christianity,  from  making  an  irreligious  use  of  their  patronage, 
nor  from  imitating  and  abetting  the  "  Dives  class  "  in  a  course 
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of  profuse  and  luxurious  living,  while  multitudes  of  little 
children  are  pining  from  want  of  the  bread  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  spiritual  destitution.  How,  then,  can  he  rely  upon 
the  beneficial  influence  of  this  fear  over  the  minds  of  indi 
viduals  of  whose  Christian  training  he  can  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  ? 

P.  Does  a  judge  who,  while  he  attaches  weight  to  an  avowal 
of  belief  in  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  is  not 
quite  devoid  of  intelligence,  dispense  with  the  securities  for 
truthfulness  which  you  have  mentioned  ? 

T.  No.  And  if  he  were  driven  to  surrender  one  set  of  his 
securities,  the  secular  or  the  so-called  religious,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  retain  the  former  on  which  to  rely  exclusively. 

P.  What  was  passing  through  your  minds  when  you  alluded 
to  the  disadvantage  of  your  supposed  position  as  judges  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  men,  compared  with  your  actual  position  as 
schoolmasters  in  regard  to  the  character  of  boys  ? 

T.  As  schoolmasters  we  have  a  full  and  prolonged  view  of 
the  lives  of  our  pupils  by  which  to  judge  of  them.  Judges 
have  but  a  one-sided  and  fleeting  view,  for  a  few  minutes  only, 
with  such  intensity  of  light  as  skill  can  throw  upon  it.  And 
as  conduct  mainly  flows  from  habits,  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  habits  is  the  best  conceivable  help  for  judging  of  character. 

If  this  be  undisputed,  attention  to  the  formation  of  habits 

particularly  of  the  habit  of  reflecting  upon  the  probable  and 
certain  consequences  of  conduct — must  be  the  chief  reliance 
for  inducing  conduct  favourable  to  well-being. 

P.  And  do  you  not  think  that  belief  in  a  state  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  to  be  determined  by  conduct  on 
earth,  must  operate  most  favourably  upon  the  probable  future 
conduct  of  your  pupils  ?  Is  it  not  desirable  that,  among  other 
consequences  of  bad  conduct,  posthumous  punishments  should 
be  pressed  upon  their  consideration  ? 

T.  One  would  think  you  were  now  contending  that  the 
influence  for  good  over  people's  minds  of  hopes  and  fears 
concerning  a  future  state  of  existence  was  indispensable,  having 
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previously  cautioned  us  that  many  good  and  intelligent  men  were 
unable  to  reconcile  such,  a  future  state  of  existence  with  Divine 
goodness.  Might  not  some  of  our  pupils  share  in  the  religious 
views  of  these  good  and  intelligent  men  ?  As  it  appears  to 
us,  the  question  which  we  have  to  decide  is  not  whether  the 
influence  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is  to  be  aban 
doned,  but  whether  it  is  to  be  relied  upon — whether  the  belief 
in  it  is  sure  to  arise,  and,  if  so,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  in 
reality — whether  it  is  sure  to  act  in  furtherance  of  what  society 
pronounces  to  be  right  conduct,  and  of  the  progressive  rectifi 
cation  of  society's  misjudgments  concerning  conduct.  Legis 
lators,  while  they  cling  to  the  practice  of  invoking  the 
co-operation  of  posthumous  terrors,  of  attaching  a  stigma 
to  those  who  are  not  under  their  influence,  of  encouraging 
the  profession  of  a  belief  in  their  influence  which  is  not  felt, 
show  their  mistrust  by  visiting  upon  perjury  every  penalty  that 
they  think  likely  to  prevent  it,  just  as  if  there  were  no  belief 
in  posthumous  punishment.  We  may  profit  by  their  example. 

P.  I  think  I  gather  from  your  answers  that  you  cannot 
discover  how  any  additional  security  is  to  be  obtained  for 
arriving  at  truth  in  courts  of  law,  by  attempting  to  repress 
freedom  of  thought,  by  attaching  disgrace  or  disability  to 
the  avowal  of  opinions  at  variance  with  those  generally  accepted, 
or  by  holding  out  temptations  for  the  profession  of  opinions, 
not  according  as  they  are  felt  to  be  true,  but  according  as  they 
are  supposed  to  find  favour  ? 

T.  We  certainly  think  that  the  practice  of  rejecting  evidence 
because  the  witness  holds  obnoxious  opinions,  is  to  impede 
rather  than  to  promote  justice,  to  impede  rather  than  to  pro 
mote  truthfulness,  and  to  impede  rather  than  to  promote 
knowledge,  by  encouraging  the  withholding  of  speculations 
leading  to  new  discoveries,  and  of  errors  the  publication  of 
whch  is  the  first  step  towards  their  rectification. 

P.  If  we  have  omitted  nothing  that  ought  materially  to  affect 
our  judgment,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  arrive  is,  that  restric 
tions  to  make  individual  conduct  conform  to  prevailing  notions  of 
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what  promotes  well-being  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  whereas  no 
restriction  should  be  imposed  upon  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  that  it  should  be  sought  to  influence  opinion 
in  no  other  way  than  by  instruction.  Tolerance  of  opinion 
and  expression  is,  in  fact,  quite  as  indispensable  for  the  pro 
gress  of  society  as  intolerance  of  conduct  is  to  its  conser 
vation. 

T.  Not  forgetting  what  we  have  already  agreed  to,  that 
different  degrees  of  intolerance,  tolerance,  and  approval  ought 
to  be  apportioned  to  different  kinds  of  conduct. 

P.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
probable  influence  of  views  such  as  we  have  taken  upon  the 
tone  and  discipline  of  your  schools.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  encourage  a  tolerant  spirit  in  regard  to  opinions 
and  the  avowal  of  them  among  schoolboys  ? 

T.  Most  desirable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  we 
ought  to  omit  no  effort  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  mind — the  trains  of  thought  in  our  boys.  We 
should  rejoice  to  know  these  trains  to  be  what  we  approved 
and  desired,  for  their  sakes.  If  we  found  them  tinged  with 
error,  and  likely  to  lead  to  bad  consequences,  our  knowledge 
of  them  might  enable  us  to  take  judicious  measures  for  their 
rectification ;  whereas  our  ignorance  of  them  would  prevent 
our  doing  so.  The  success  of  our  efforts  to  raise  up  in  our 
boys  a  love  of  truth  and  a  desire  to  seek  for  knowledge,  which 
is  truth,  ought  to  put  us  at  our  ease  as  to  the  wisdom  of  culti 
vating  in  them  candour  of  expression  and  tolerance  for  the 
expressions  of  others.  At  all  events,  we  can  think  of  no 
better  course. 

P.  Your  course,  as  you  explain  it,  aims  at  securing 
candour  and  openness  from  your  pupils  in  their  intercourse 
with  yourselves.  You,  as  their  physicians,  would  do  nothing 
to  lead  them  to  conceal  from  you  their  ailments,  lest  yon 
should  be  shut  out  from  the  opportunity  of  administering 
appropriate  remedies.  But  in  their  intercourse  with  one 
another,  might  it  not  be  said  that  unlimited  tolerance  of  ex- 
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pression  would  be  apt  to  degenerate  into  indifference  to  the 
use  of  coarse,  obscene,  and  blasphemous  language  ? 

T.  Such  language,  unfortunately  too  common  among  school 
boys,  even  in  the  playgrounds  of  the  sons  of  the  wealthy, 
takes  its  rise  from  a  fouler  source — one  far  removed  from 
habits  of  freedom  and  candour  in  giving  utterance  to  inward 
thoughts.  It  arises  from  corruption  within.  Well-disposed 
boys  would  avoid  companionship  with  others  addicted  to  the 
use  of  such  language,  and  would  feel  with  us  that,  in  shunning 
them,  they  were  guilty  of  no  intolerance  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  expression,  but  were  simply  marking  their 
abhorrence  of  offensive  utterances  seldom  disjoined  from  other 
manifestations  of  conduct  which  ought  to  be  considered  dis 
reputable. 

P.  Few  reasonable  parents  would,  I  think,  fail  to  be  satis 
fied  with  the  distinction  which  you  have  drawn.  Thoughtless 
or  wilful  people  can  alone  confound  errors  of  judgment  and  the 
avowals  of  them  with  the  delusions  and  ravings  of  madmen, 
or  with  the  nastiness  and  slang  of  the  depraved.  Schools  are 
for  the  first,  asylums  for  the  second,  and  reformatories  for  the 
third.  We  need  not  waste  our  time  upon  people  who  are 
capable  of  classing  heretics  and  unbelievers  with  thieves  and 
murderers.  Granting,  then,  that  your  pupils  will,  by  your 
care,  rise  to  the  capacity  of  cultivating  in  themselves  feelings 
of  tolerance  for  those  of  their  school-fellows  who  form  and 
express  erroneous  opinions,  while  they  turn  with  disgust  from 
utterances  indicative  of  depravity  of  disposition,  do  you  not 
think  that  some  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  into 
lerance  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  felt  for  some  kinds  of 
conduct,  from  extending  itself  to  other  kinds  of  conduct  which 
ought  to  be  tolerated  or  even  honoured  ?  Is  there  no  call  for 
guarding  against  censoriousness  of  disposition,  and  the  growth 
of  feelings  of  dislike  and  antipathy  undeserved  by  the  objects 
of  them,  and  destructive  of  the  kindliness  and  amiability 
which  we  all  desire  to  see  prevailing  around  us  ? 

T.  You  are  putting  us  on  our  trial  to  ascertain  how  far  we 
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have  digested  and  assimilated  all  your  teachings.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  the  pervading  thought  with  us  in  education  is  to 
lead  children  first  to  inquire  and  learn  how  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad  conduct,  and  then  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  bending  their  wills  and  forming  their 
dispositions  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  their  own 
judgments.  Contemporaneously  with  instruction  and  discipline 
thus  directed,  feelings  of  intolerance,  tolerance,  and  affection 
will  attach  themselves  to  others  according  as  their  various 
modes  of  conduct  deserve  to  be  classed  as  bad,  indifferent,  or 
good. 

P.  And  is  it  not  particularly  desirable  that  the  young  should 
be  brought  to  cultivate  tolerance  in  regard  to  all  those  pursuits, 
bearings,  manners,  and  tastes  of  individuals  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  infringe  upon  the  liberty  of  others,  however  eccentric 
or  at  variance  with  those  generally  prevalent  they  may  appear 
to  us'? 

T.  Certainly.  And  again  we  say,  we  know  no  better  method 
of  preparing  the  young  to  respect  the  individuality  of  others 
and  to  claim  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  own,  than  to 
accustom,  them  to  apportion,  not  merely  their  praise  and  blame, 
but  their  sympathy  and  antipathy,  according  as  they  see  good 
or  bad  predominating  in  conduct.  Tolerance  and  respect  for 
individual  liberty  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  feelings  inspired 
by  all  the  more  numerous  acts  of  life  which  neither  deserve 
marks  of  affection  and  approbation  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of 
aversion  and  disapprobation  on  the  other.  Would  that  we, 
while  striving  to  perform  our  duties  to  the  young,  could  avoid 
that  extreme  of  intolerance  which  tries  to  fix  upon  us  the 
stigma  of  "  unbelief" ! 
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P.  I  am  concerned  to  see  that  you  are  still  so  much  dis 
turbed  by  the  fear  of  being  pointed  at  as  unbelievers.  If 
ignorant,  superstitious,  low-minded,  base,  or  unmannered  persons 
will  throw  out  unintelligible,  though  meant  to  be  damaging,  im 
putations  against  us,  should  we  on  that  account  be  prepared  to 
part  with  any  of  those  acquirements  which  are  really  the  causes 
of  our  being  obnoxious  to  the  dislikes  and  reproaches  of  others 
who  have  them  not  ?  In  the  low  state  of  civilization  to  which 
only  men  have  as  yet  attained,  the  capacity  of  examining  ques 
tions  of  morals  and  religion  impartially  and  dispassionately  is 
enjoyed  by  few.  And  to  be  able  to  form  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty ;  not  to  be  committed  to  and 
bewildered  by  a  mass  of  contradictions,  to  many  of  which 
habit  renders  man  insensible,  and  from  the  whole  of  which 
relief,  if  obtainable  at  all,  is  only  to  be  expected  in  the  distant 
future ;  to  be  free  from  debasing  fears  and  superstitions ;  to 
know  a  test  of  conduct  by  which  to  estimate  the  characters  of 
men  and  nations,  and  to  be  above  the  mere  animal  propensity 
of  fawning  upon  or  snarling  at  others,  according  as  they  favour 
or  thwart  our  plans  and  wishes — are  not  these  luxuries  for 
which  we  ought  to  endure  some  little  inconvenience  without 
repining  ? 

T.  We  should  be  sorry  to  part  with  any  of  our  acquire 
ments.  But  it  is  hard  that  we  may  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
them  in  peace. 
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P.  Like  other  men,  you  would  have  your  enjoyments,  if 
possible,  free  from  alloy.  But  enjoyments  unalloyed  are  not 
placed  within  our  reach.  The  most  that  we  can  hope  for  is  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  alloy  to  its  smallest  proportions.  At 
present  you  are  in  this  state.  You  prefer  to  keep  your 
acquirements,  although  they  expose  you  to  annoyances  from 
fools  and  knaves,  rather  than  be  saved  from  persecution  by 
abandoning  your  acquirements.  Are  you  quite  sure,  how 
ever,  that  much  of  your  agitation  and  uneasiness  does  not 
arise  from  exaggerated  fears  of  the  damage  to  which  you  are 
exposed  ? 

T.  It  is  no  slight  matter  for  us  to  be  thwarted  in  the  per 
formance  of  our  duties,  and  to  have  our  prospects  of  advance 
ment  destroyed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  slights  and  disfavour 
which  we  encounter. 

P.  May  you  not  draw  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  you 
will  not  be  summoned,  as  in  times  of  old,  to  endure  martyrdom  ? 
Will  not  a  little  discretion,  some  watchfulness  not  to  intrude 
unwelcome  discussion,  and  to  resist  the  temptation  to  engage 
in  controversy  where  duty  does  not  imperatively  demand  it, 
turn  aside  much  of  the  injury  which  you  think  you  have  reason 
to  apprehend  ? 

T.  May  be.  Discretion  and  vigilance  are  great  safeguards. 
But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  cultivate  independence  of  thought, 
and  to  escape  being  suspected  of  unbelief ;  and  to  be  suspected 
is  to  be  condemned. 

P.  To  be  suspected  and  condemned  will  be  grievous  or 
otherwise  according  to  the  character  of  the  parties  who  suspect 
and  condemn,  and  to  the  acts  of  which  we  are  suspected.  The 
praise  of  some  people  is  more  damaging  than  their  blame ; 
and  we  might  be  condemned  for  acts  in  which  we  glory.  If 
independence  of  judgment  be  the  privilege  of  but  a  few,  and 
you  are  among  those  few,  ought  you  to  repine  at  the  tax  which 
is  levied  upon  your  privilege,  or  to  rejoice  at  being  admitted 
to  participate  in  the  privilege,  subject  as  it  is  to  taxation  ? 

T.  We  ought  to  rejoice  to  be  among  the  few  who  are  subject 
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to  taxation,  while  we  exert  ourselves  to  obtain  relief  by  en 
lightening  the  ignorant,  who  are  our  task-masters.  Apart 
from  what  you  seem  to  think  our  unreasonable  susceptibility, 
we  may  expect  that  the  imputation  of  unbelief  will  bring  with 
it  diminution  and  insecurity  of  income,  which  we  must  provide 
against  by  extra  economy.  We  must  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
independent  thought,  as  we  pay  for  protection  to  person  and 
property  and  for  bread.  It  ought  to  be  tax-free  :  and  the  tax 
levied  upon  it  is  one  of  those  which  ought  to  be  repealed, 
because  it  benefits  nobody.  But  we  quite  agree  with  you  that 
till  it  is  repealed  they  who  pay  it  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  themselves  to  be  better  off  than  the  unfortunates  who 
suffer  the  pains  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

P.  We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  calmly  and  deliberately 
the  nature  of  the  evil  of  which  you  complain.  You  are  suffer 
ing  from  an  imputation  arising  out  of  the  ignorance  of  others. 
While  you  suffer,  you  feel  that  you  would  rather  endure  the 
imputation  than  share  the  ignorance  which  inflicts  it.  Never 
theless,  you  would  gladly  be  rid  of  it.  Is  relief  obtainable, 
and  if  so,  by  what  means  ? 

T.  Our  only  hope  of  procuring  relief  from  evils  inflicted 
through  ignorance,  must  be  by  removing  the  ignorance. 

P.  Efforts  to  remove  the  ignorance  which  causes  any  parti 
cular  evil,  in  order  to  be  effective,  require  to  be  directed 
against  that  particular  ignorance,  and  not  left  to  make  war 
against  ignorance  in  general.  The  evil  of  which  you  have  to 
complain  is  an  imputation—  the  imputation  of  unbelief  attached 
by  ignorance  to  your  intellectual  acquirements.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  is  meant  by  "  unbelief  "  ? 

T.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  answer  that  we  can  make 
to  your  question  is,  "  an  absence  of  belief  in  certain  doctrines 
which  are  believed  by  those  who  cast  the  imputation,  and 
which,  they  maintain,  all  ought  to  believe."  Of  course,  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  believers  in  one  set 
of  doctrines  will  thereby  earn  the  character  of  "  unbelieving 
dogs  "  from  those  who  believe  in  another  set. 
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P.  Does  not  this  impose  upon  us  the  duty  of  inquiring 
what  is  meant  by  "  belief  "  ?  Is  it  the  same  as  knowledge  ? 
Or  when  do  people  feel  most  confident,  when  they  say  "  they 
believe,"  or  when  they  say  "  they  know  "  ? 

7T.  In  common  discourse  we  apprehend  that  the  expression 
"  to  know"  is  used  when  certainty  is  felt;  "  to  believe  "  when 
the  feeling  is  somewhat  short  of  certainty.  We  know  that  we 
are  sitting  together,  that  we  are  living  in  London,  surrounded 
by  other  beings  like  ourselves.  We  know  that  other  parts  of 
the  world  were  inhabited  up  to  the  latest  time  that  we  had 
intelligence  from  those  parts  ;  and  we  believe  that  they  con 
tinue  to  be  inhabited  up  to  this  time,  although  a  calamity 
similar  to  that  which  overwhelmed  Mendoza  may  have  inter 
vened  to  prove  that  we  are  mistaken  in  our  belief.  We  know, 
also,  what  the  appearances  of  the  moon,  the  lengths  of  the  day, 
and  the  varying  positions  of  the  planets,  are  owing  to. 

P.  Is  not  the  word  "  belief"  on  solemn  occasions  used  to 
give  expression  to  convictions  quite  as  strong  as,  if  not  stronger 
than,  those  indicated  by  the  word  "  knowledge  "  ? 

T.  Belief  in  God,  in  the  Saviour,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  is  meant  to  express  strength  of  conviction  no  less 
remote  from  doubt  than  knowledge  itself. 

P.  A  word  which  at  one  time  suggests  doubt,  and  at  another 
time  gives  expression  to  convictions  more  deeply  seated  than  any 
obtainable  by  knowledge,  ought  to  be  examined  with  care.  A 
slovenly  or  reckless  application  of  such  a  word  to  subjects  the 
most  sacred  cannot  but  be  disgraceful,  if  it  be  not  worse.  Some 
preparation  for  a  conscientious  and  satisfactory  use  of  it  in  con 
cerns  of  the  greatest  moment  may  be  obtained  by  observing  how 
we  use  it  in  more  trivial  concerns.  Does  the  farmer  who  has 
gathered  in  an  abundant  harvest  believe  that  he  has  done  so  ? 

T.  Of  course  he  does.     But  we  would  rather  say  that  he 
knows  it. 

P.  When,  a  little  before  harvest,  he  observes  all  the  signs 
of  a  good  crop,  does  he  believe  in  its  coming  ? 
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T.  He  might  so  express  himself.  We  would  say,  he  expects 
a  good  crop,  feels  certain  of  it,  provided  unfavourable  weather 
do  not  intervene  to  destroy  it. 

P.  And  when  the  shipowner  sees  his  vessel  enter  port  and 
exchanges  greetings  with  his  captain,  does  he  believe  in  her 
arrival  ? 

T.  Again  we  would  say  he  knows  it. 

P.  A  short  time  before  her  actual  arrival,  knowing  her 
steam-power  and  the  length  of  her  previous  voyages,  does  he 
believe  she  will  arrive  on  a  certain  day  ? 

T.  He  expects  that  she  will,  although  he  knows  that  acci 
dents  might  possibly  prevent  her  arrival. 

P.  Suppose  his  vessel  to  be  outward  bound — say  to  Cal 
cutta.  In  anticipation  of  letters  by  the  overland  mail,  her 
loss  or  arrival  is  telegraphed ;  does  he  believe  the  intelli 
gence  ? 

T.  He  may  or  may  not.  He  might  know  that  the  intelli 
gence  was  false,  because  from  other  sources  he  had  learned 
that  his  vessel  was  elsewhere — had  put  into  some  intermediate 
port,  and  could  not  possibly  be  where  the  telegram  reported  her 
to  be  arrived  or  lost. 

P.  If  he  had  no  such  intelligence  independent  of  the 
telegram,  and  believed  the  telegraphic  message,  but  afterwards 
learned  that  it  was  erroneous,  what  would  you  say  of  his 
belief  ? 

T.  That  he  was  mistaken  in  his  belief— that  he  believed  in 
error. 

P.  After  such  an  occurrence,  would  he  be  as  ready  to  believe 
a  similar  telegraphic  message  another  time  ? 

T.  Possibly  not.  He  might  be  more  cautious ;  he  might 
suspend  his  belief  till  the  message  was  confirmed,  thinking  it 
very  improbable,  nevertheless,  that  such  a  mistake  would 
be  repeated. 

P.  When  the  mail  arrives,  bringing  letters  from  his  captain 
and  agents  communicating  the  event,  does  he  then  believe  it  ? 
T,  After  this  confirmation,  we  should  say,  he  knows  it. 
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P.  Could  lie  both  believe  and  disbelieve  the  event  com 
municated  through  the  telegraph  ? 

T.  No.     He  might  do  either,  or  he  might  be  undecided :  lie 

might  doubt. 

P.  Could  he  believe  the   arrival  without  disbelieving  the 

loss? 

T.  Clearly  not.     Belief  must  always  imply  disbelief.     As  to 

affirm  necessitates  denial. 

P.  Do  ordinarily  well-informed  people  believe  the  earth  to 
be  globular,  that  it  rotates  on  its  axis,  and  that,  accompanied 
by  the  moon,  it  pursues  its  course  round  the  sun  ? 

T.  They  know  it,  and  believe  besides,  that  these  motions 
will  continue  as  heretofore. 

P.  Do  they  believe  that  the  moon  and  the  planets  are  in 
habited  ? 

T.  They  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve  it.  They  suspect  that, 
if  they  are  inhabited,  the  beings  capable  of  living  in  them  must 
differ  greatly  from  terrestrial  animals  in  their  organization. 
The  variety  of  conditions  in  which  it  has  been  discovered 
that  life  can  be  sustained  ought  to  prevent  our  affirming  that 
life  might  not  be  sustained  in  circumstances  new  or  unknown 

to  us. 

P.  Astronomers  think  that  they  discern  the  existence  of 
mountains  and  valleys  in  the  moon.  Do  they  pretend  to  tell 
us  anything  about  that  portion  of  the  moon  which  is  never 
turned  towards  the  earth  ? 

T.  Not  to  our  knowledge.  The  best  informed  among  men 
readily  confess  that  there  are  many  things  of  which  they  are 
ignorant. 

P.  Whether  we  use  the  word  "believe,"  or  the  word 
"know,"  to  give  expression  to  our  convictions,  is  it  always 
implied  that  wo  deny  that  which  is  inconsistent  with  our 
affirmation  ? 

T.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  To  say  that  the  earth  rotates  is 
to  deny  that  it  is  immovable.  To  say  that  the  ship  is  in  port 
is  to  deny  that  it  is  lost.  To  say  that  the  harvest  is  abundant, 
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is  to  deny  that  it  is  deficient.  To  believe  the  one  is  to  disbe- 
lieve  the  other. 

P.  And  would  you  not  disbelieve  him  who  pretended  to  tell 
you  that  the  moon  was  inhabited  ? 

T.  Unquestionably,  because  we  know  that  he  has  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  moon  be  inhabited ;  and  if  so  loose 
a  talker  deserved  so  much  attention,  we  could  easily  make  him 
admit  to  us,  if  not  to  himself,  that  he  was  indulging  in  silly 
chatter.  Nevertheless,  because  we  declined  to  believe  in  him, 
to  accept  his  statements  independently  of  proof,  we  would  not 
affirm  that  what  he  stated  without  proof  might  not  be  true. 
Our  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon 
would  be  one  neither  of  belief  nor  of  disbelief,  but  of  un 
belief. 

P.  And  what  may  we  prefix  to  belief  in  order  to  designate 
the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  believe  an  event  to  have  oc 
curred  which  has  not  occurred,  or  who  believe  that  the  sun 
goes  round  the  earth,  or  that  the  changes  of  the  moon  occasion 
the  changes  of  the  weather  ? 

T.  We  should  call  their  state  one  of  misbelief.* 

P.  Pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the  varieties  of  conduct,  par 
ticularly  of  man  to  man  and  to  society,  are  we  justified  in  pro 
nouncing  that  we  believe  some  kinds  of  conduct  to  be  good  and 
others  to  be  bad  ? 

T.  Of  many  kinds  we  think  we  might  say  with  propriety  that 
we  know  them  to  be  good  or  bad. 

P.  To  avoid  slipping,  through  inadvertence,  into  admissions 

*  "  THE  ARM  or  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. — The  commission  charged  to 
cany  back  to  Barcelona  the  right  arm  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  left  this 
city  yesterday.  This  remarkable  relic  had  been  taken  from  Barcelona, 
to  which  place  it  belongs,  to  the  oratory  of  the  Queen,  and  the  happy 
accouchmcnt  of  her  Majesty  is  ascribed  to  its  influence.  This  holy 
relic  was  the  object  of  great  veneration  on  the  part  of  the  pious  persons 
of  Madrid  all  the  time  it  was  exposed  in  the  church  of  San  Francisco  el 
Grande.  The  nuns  were  not  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  adoring  it,  the 
venerable  Prior  Commissioner,  accompanied  by  three  members  of  his 
order,  having  presented  the  precious  treasure  in  each  of  the  twenty-eight 
chapels  of  the  convents  of  this  capital. — Madrid  Gazette." — Times  news 
paper,  1st  Aug.  1861. 
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which  you  will  not  be  able  to  sustain,  will  you  furnish  an 
example  of  both  kinds  of  conduct  ? 

T.  To  learn  and  labour  truly  to  get  one's  own  living,  to  be 
just  in  all  one's  dealings,  to  be  careful  in  undertaking  duties 
and  entering  into  engagements,  and  scrupulous  in  fulfilling 
them,  are  examples  of  conduct  which  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
say  we  know  to  be  good.  And  to  yield  to  idle,  drunken,  dis 
honest  courses,  to  ill-treat  or  neglect  one's  own  children,  to 
connive  at  child-neglect  generally,  to  accept  trusts,  offices,  or 
appointments,  especially  with  emoluments  attached,  and  religious 
duties  assigned  to  them,  conscious  of  the  inability  to  perform 
what  is  required,  or  careless  of  anything  beyond  enjoying  the 
income,  we  should  no  less  hesitate  to  characterize  as  conduct 
which  we  know  to  be  bad. 

P.  If  you  made  use  of  the  word  "believe,"  would  it  be  to 
indicate  a  feeling  on  your  part  short  of  knowledge  ? 

T.  Certainly  not.  Left  to  our  own  choice  we  should  say 
11  know."  If  asked  whether  we  believed  those  two  kinds  of 
conduct  to  be  respectively  good  and  bad,  we  should  answer 
yes,  meaning  that  we  knew  them  to  be  so. 

P.  When  the  men  who  practise  these  two  kinds  of  conduct 
are  brought  to  our  notice,  might  we  say  that  we  believe  them 
to  be  respectively  good  and  bad  men  ? 
T.  We  do  not  see  why  we  should  not. 
P.  And  might  we  say  we  know  them  to  be  good  and  bad 
respectively  ? 

T.  We  think  some  distinction  must  be  drawn.  When  we 
call  men  good  or  bad,  we  ought  not  only  to  mean  that  we  know 
their  past  conduct  to  have  been  good  or  bad,  but  that  we  believe 
their  future  conduct  will  correspond  with  their  past.  Besides, 
we  can  never  be  quite  sure  that  we  are  fully  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  any  man's  conduct. 

P.  Belief  is  here  stopping  short  of  knowledge,  to  assume  the 
form  of  probability.  Are  there  any  means  of  measuring  the 
number  of  degrees  by  which  probability  stops  short  of  certainty, 
belief  of  knowledge  ? 
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T.  The  deviations  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  per 
ceptible,  or  they  may  be  so  great  as  to  make  belief  approach 
to  disbelief.  Our  information  concerning  a  man's  long  course 
of  conduct  might  make  us  feel  sure  that  he  could  not  be  guilty 
of  a  bad  act  in  future,  or  that  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  commit 
one,  were  the  opportunity  presented  to  him.  Between  these 
extremes,  our  expectations  of  future  conduct  would  be  governed 
by  our  knowledge  of  former  conduct  and  of  the  strength  of  the 
temptations  to  which  those  whom  we  would  judge  might  be 
exposed. 

P.  Do  these  considerations  incline  you  to  retract  your  ad 
mission  that  there  are  men  whom  you  believe  to  be  good,  and 
others  whom  you  believe  to  be  bad  ? 

T.  No  :  although  we  thank  you  for  putting  us  through  this 
examination.  Our  belief  in  character,  our  only  reliance  for 
belief  in  future  conduct,  must  necessarily  be  tinged  with  shades 
of  doubt,  however  faint  they  may  be. 

P.  Does  your  appreciation  of  the  character  of  some  men 
appear  to  justify  you  to  yourselves  in  saying  that  you  believe 
them  to  be  good  men  ? 

T.  It  does.  It  would  make  us  say  that  we  all  but  know  for 
certain  that  they  are  good,  and  will  continue  to  be  good. 

P.  Wherein  would  your  belief  in  the  goodness  of  God  differ 
from  your  belief  in  the  goodness  of  the  best  of  men  ? 

T.  In  two  respects.  To  believe  in  the  goodness  of  God  is 
to  believe  in  the  perfection  of  goodness,  of  which  the  best  of 
men  will  always  fall  short.  And  our  belief  is  divested  of  that 
shade  of  uncertainty  ever  attaching  to  belief  in  the  continuity 
of  man's  goodness. 

P.  If  I  were  to  bring  to  your  knowledge  that  some  man 
whom  you  believed  to  be  good  had  committed  numerous  acts  of 
iniquity,  cunningly  concealed  both  from  his  victims  and  the 
public,  what  effect  would  that  knowledge  produce  upon  your 
belief? 

T.  It  would  make  us  feel  that  we  had  been  deceived  in  his 
character,  and  that  the  belief  based  upon  it  must  depart. 
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P.  Would  your  belief  in  a  man's  goodness,  however  great 
the  number  of  those  who  fawned  upon  him,  be  shaken  by  a 
knowledge  that  he  had  countenanced  and  abetted  the  slaughter 
and  plunder,  imprisonment  and  expatriation,  of  thousands  of 
his  own  countrymen  ? 

T.  Surely  there  is  no  call  for  such  a  question  ! 

P.  Bear  with  me  awhile.  I  have  little  doubt  about  your 
answer.  But  I  wish  to  carry  with  me  more  than  your  tacit 
acquiescence,  I  want  an  expression  of  your  conviction,  strength 
ened  with  respect,  affection,  and  veneration,  or  with  disgust, 
abhorrence,  and  indignation,  according  as  the  acts  and  charac 
ter  which  we  have  to  believe  in  may  call  for  either.  How 
would  your  belief  in  a  man's  goodness  stand  the  shock  of  your 
learning,  that  while  he  was  surreptitiously  niching  from  his 
countrymen,  he  openly  exhorted  and  armed  them  to  plunder 
others  who  trusted  in  them  ? 

T.  Our  belief  in  his  goodness  would  make  way  for  belief  in 
his  wickedness. 

P.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  retain  a  belief  in  the 
goodness  of  such  a  man,  while  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
the  slaughter,  spoliation,  peculation,  and  other  abominations, 
with  which  he  was  charged  ? 

T.  Certainly  not. 

P.  And  if  you  were  to  hear  of  certain  of  his  adulators,  who 
praised  his  goodness,  and  at  the  same  time  confessed  to  a 
knowledge  of  acts  which  you  would  consider  enormities,  and 
even  approved  and  justified  them  ? 

T.  We  should  look  upon  him  as  a  monster,  and  upon  his 
adulators  as  cringing  cowards,  or  as  meaning  by  "  goodness" 
a  collection  of  qualities  very  different  from  that  to  which  we 
should  apply  the  name  "  goodness." 

P.  Then,  supposing  a  man  in  whose  goodness  you  believed, 
in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  term,  were  charged  with  a  num 
ber  of  heinous  offences,  would  you  either  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
imputations,  or  withdraw  your  belief  in  his  goodness  ? 

T.  If  the    imputations  were  no    more  than    oft-repeated 
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slanders,  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  baseness,  we 
would  give  no  heed  to  them.  If  they  were  brought  forward  for 
the  first  time,  and  by  parties  whose  characters  entitled  them 
to  a  hearing,  we  should  consider  it  a  duty  to  ask  for  the  proofs, 
and  subject  them  to  a  searching  investigation,  feeling  it  impos 
sible  to  love  and  venerate  a  man  of  whose  character  for  good 
ness  the  faintest  doubt  or  suspicion  could  rise  up  within  us. 

P.  Before  you  resigned  yourselves  unreservedly  to  a  belief 
in  any  man's  goodness,  would  you  not  require  some  evidence  of 
the  state  of  his  belief  ? 

T.  We  should  consider  that  we  had  obtained  that  evidence 
in  his  previous  life  and  demeanour. 

P.  But  if  he  avowed  his  unbelief  in  rewards  and  punish 
ments  to  be  awarded  after  death,  according  to  conduct  in  this 
life,  would  not  that  of  itself  shake  your  belief  in  his  goodness  ? 

T.  Greatly  as  we  might  differ  from  him,  we  do  not  see  why 
his  unbelief  should  damage  his  character  for  goodness  in  our 
eyes.  He  might  believe,  as  we  have  heard  many  do,  that  the 
infliction  of  pain  after  death,  especially  if  prolonged  to  all 
eternity,  is  inconsistent  and  irreconcilable  with  Divine  good 
ness. 

P.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  you  are  strongly  at  variance 
with  much  of  the  prevailing  opinion  around  you.  If  the  good 
man  in  whom  you  seem  disposed  to  place  implicit  confidence, 
were  to  tender  his  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  it  would  be 
rejected. 

T.  You  do  not  wish  to  deter  us  from  forming  our  own  con 
victions  by  the  exercise  of  such  reasoning  power  as  we  are 
blessed  with,  and  then  giving  expression  to  them,  by  remind 
ing  us  that  county  magistrates  and  judges  at  quarter-sessions 
cling  to  regulations  and  practices  handed  down  to  them  from 
barbarous  times  ? 

P.  You  are  right  in  supposing  that  I  would  not  deter  you 
from  examining  and  judging  for  yourselves.  And  the  more 
solemn  the  subject,  the  more  solemn  the  duty  of  so  doing. 
But  do  not  conceal  from  yourselves  the  greatness  of  the  autho- 
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rity  which  you  dissent  from.  You  will  find  the  metropolitan 
Rhadamanthug,*  as  well  as  the  provincial  Midas,  allowing  a 
witness  to  be  questioned  upon  the  state  of  his  belief,  and  refus 
ing  to  receive  his  evidence,  if  he  acknowledge  his  unbelief,  or 
express  disbelief  in  post-mortem  torments. 

T.  Thieves,  swindlers,  and  adulterers,  might  escape  punish 
ment  through  such  a  law  of  evidence  ;  and  the  property  and 
characters  of  men,  of  whom  nothing  worse  could  be  said  than 
that  they  are  mistaken  in  their  opinions,  may  be  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  vilest  in  society.  If  the  only  two  witnesses  who 
could  prove  a  murder,  were  one  who  scrupled  to  kiss  the  Bible 
and  take  an  oath,  because  the  practice  was  irreconcilable  with 
the  injunction,  "  Swear  not  at  all ;  "  and  another  who  dis 
believed  in  Hell,  are  you  quite  sure  that  Rhadamanthus  would 
connive  at  the  murderer's  escape  ? 

P.  Possibly  he  would  try  to  overbear  the  scruples  of  the 
first  by  threats  of  legal  penalties  ;  and  the  judicial  mind  has 
not  always  been  incapable  of  sending  forth  imputations  against 
the  latter. 

T.  We  must  not,  however,  hastily  conclude  that  these 
denials  of  justice,  these  licences  to  crime,  which  cannot  be  of 
frequent  occurrence,  are  the  only  fruits  of  belief  in  post 
mortem  torments  by  law-makers  and  judges.  They  may  con 
sider  justice  to  be  so  greatly  fortified  by  this  belief  that  the 
hardship  inflicted  upon  a  few  unfortunate  and  mistaken  men, 
and  the  impunity  granted  to  a  few  atrocious  villains,  however 
much  to  be  lamented,  must  be  endured  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  good. 

P.  Can  we  feel  sure  of  this  greater  good  ?     Can  we  feel 

*  5th  March,  1861. 

"  COUKT  FOR  DIVORCE  AND  MATRIMONIAL  CAUSES. 
"  (Before  the  Judge  Ordinary.') 

"  A  man,  named  Robert  Roberts,  was  put  into  the  box,  but  before  he 
was  sworn  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Wheeler  whether  he  believed 
in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  He  declined  to  answer 
the  question,  and  was  not  allowed  to  give  evidence." — Times  newspaper 
6th  March,  1801. 
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that  law-makers  and  judges  believe  in  the  influence  for  truth 
and  goodness  of  post-mortem  rewards  and  punishments  ? 

T.  They  speak  and  act  as  if  they  did. 

P.  Which  law-makers  should  you  say  believed  most  im 
plicitly  in  the  efficacy  of  the  terrors  of  Hell  over  the  minds  of 
witnesses,  those  who  attached  legal  penalties  to  the  commis 
sion  of  perjury,  or  those  who  did  not  ? 

T.  Those  who  did  not. 

P.  Do  you  know  of  any  countries  in  which  reliance  is  exclu 
sively  placed  upon  the  influence  of  post-mortem  punishments 
over  the  minds  of  witnesses,  to  deter  them  from  perjury  ? 

T.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  law-makers,  while  they  insist 
upon  a  belief  in  Hell,  can  get  at  no  more  than  an  expression 
of  belief,  while  belief  itself  may  not  be  felt.  All  conceivable 
precautions  are,  therefore,  taken  to  secure  truthfulness  in  wit 
nesses.  Cross-examination  and  threats  of  legal  penalties  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  witnesses,  who  might  attempt  to  impose 
upon  judge  and  jury,  under  the  shelter  of  a  belief  which  they 
profess,  but  do  not  entertain. 

P.  Is  it  supposed  that  most  false  witnesses  are  unbelievers? 

T.  We  never  heard  that  affirmed.  Believers  are  occasion 
ally  exposed  to  temptation  beyond  their  strength. 

P.  We  are  in  the  same  predicament  as  law-makers.  We 
cannot  feel  quite  sure  of  more  than  the  expression  of  belief.  I 
will  ask,  therefore,  in  which  class  of  unbelievers — of  those  who 
avowed  unbelief,  or  of  those  who  professed  belief, — would  you 
expect  to  find  the  larger  number  of  false-witnesses  ? 

T.  In  the  class  of  those  who  professed  belief.  And,  accord 
ingly,  we  could  not  help  preferring  the  testimony  of  those  who 
avowed  their  unbelief  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  pretended 
to  believe.  Before  we  placed  reliance  on  the  testimony  of 
either,  we  should  like  to  be  informed  of  the  probability  of  the 
events  to  which  they  testified,  and  of  their  previous  characters, 
as  far  as  ascertainable. 

P.  You  would  not  be  able  to  concur  with  our  law-makers 
and  judges  in  their  choice  of  means  for  securing  reliable 
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evidence  to  guide    judicial    decision  or  official  selection   for 
appointments  of  trust. 

T.  We  could  no  more  concur  with  them  than  they  seem  able 
to  concur  with  themselves.  Their  expressions  of  belief  are 
wider  than  the  belief  of  which  they  give  proof  in  conduct. 
And  they  wilfully  deprive  themselves  of  the  testimony  of  those 
unbelievers  of  whose  conscientiousness  they  have  the  strongest 
evidence,  while  they  are  confessedly  impotent  to  exclude  others 
from  the  witness-box. 

P.  May  they  not  be  doing  still  greater  mischief  ?  May  they 
not  be  placing  a  conscientious  witness  in  this  perplexing  posi 
tion  ?  It  is  known  to  the  counsel  on  both  sides  that  upon  his 
evidence  the  decision  must  turn — whether  a  widow  and  father 
less  children  are  to  be  plundered  of  their  property,  or  the  fair 
fame  of  a  woman,  up  to  that  time  without  reproach,  is  to  be 
blasted.  "Do  yon  believe  in  a  state  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  ?  "  asks  the  high-toned  Christian  advocate  en 
gaged  on  the  side  of  the  villain  who  has  been  prompted  in  his 
villany  by  the  expectation  that  the  evidence  of  the  only  witness 
who  could  foil  him  would  not  be  received.  Shall  this  unbelieving 
witness  say  no — the  truth — and  thus  connive  at  the  plun 
dering  of  the  widow  and  fatherless  children,  and  at  enabling 
a  libertine  to  blast  a  woman's  fame;  or  shall  he  say  yes, 
and  by  his  lie  save  the  helpless  and  the  innocent  from  tho 
pitfall  prepared  for  them  by  the  legislature,  and  into  which 
the  judge  is  ready  to  conduct  them,  with  all  the  parade  of 
justice  ? 

T.  A  witness  of  the  non  mi  ricordo  stamp  on  the  opposite 
side  never  fails  in  readiness  to  confess  to  any  belief  required 
of  him,  including  belief  in  the  remission  of  the  sins  which  he 
is  bent  on  committing. 

P.  There  is  another  question  which  well  deserves  the  atten 
tion  of  law-makers,  and  also  of  teachers.  Does  the  belief  in 
the  continuance  of  life  after  death  always  conduce  to  good 
conduct  on  earth  ? 

Tf  If  the  state  of  future  existence  bo  believed  to  be  one  of 
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happiness  or  misery,  according  to  conduct  on  earth,  that  belief 
must  surely  conduce  to  good  conduct  on  earth. 

P.  I  suppose  you  mean — provided  the  estimate  in  the  minds 
of  believers  of  what  will  be  considered  conduct  deserving  of 
post-mortem  happiness  or  misery  by  the  Great  Dispenser  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  coincide  with  conduct 
which  tends  to  promote  general  well-being?  I  was  reading 
the  other  day  of  the  slaughter  of  two  thousand  men  and  women 
at  the  funeral  of  an  African  king.  It  would  have  been  thought 
indecorous  for  his  majesty  to  make  his  entrance  into  the  abodes 
of  bliss  without  a  numerous  retinue.  Do  you  think  that  belief 
in  a  post-mortem  existence  for  evermore,  the  happiness  of 
which  is  to  be  secured  by  such  means,  is  more  favourable  to 
earthly  well-being  than  unbelief  in  the  prolongation  of  life 
after  death  ? 

T.  We  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  pretended  by 
Christians  that  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  severed  from 
belief  in  Christ,  was  favourable  to  morality  or  conduct  promo- 
tive  of  well-being  on  earth.  One  of  the  great  arguments  in 
support  of  the  Christian  religion  is,  that  we  have  no  justification 
for  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  except  through  the 
gospel  of  Christ ;  and  where  a  vague  expectation  of  a  future 
state  of  existence  is  to  be  found  among  heathens,  that  state  is 
but  a  prolongation  of  the  barbarous  practices  and  vicious  in 
dulgences  which  constitute  their  conceptions  of  earthly  hap 
piness. 

P.  May  I  note  it  down  as  your  opinion  that  a  belief  in  a 
dispensation  of  rewards  to  be  enjoyed,  and  punishments  to  be 
endured  for  evermore,  will  be  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
earthly  well-being,  according  to  the  conceptions  of  the  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  to  the  characteristics  of  the  conduct  for 
which  they  are  to  be  awarded  ? 

T.  To  dissent  from  that  would  be  to  express  indifference  or 
disregard  for  the  morality  inculcated  in  the  gospels.  No 
Christian,  we  imagine,  would  look  for  human  improvement 
through  a  belief  in  eternal  happiness  derived  from  quaffing 
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blood  or  spirits  out  of  tlie  skulls  of  enemies  slain  in  battle,  or 
from  gloating  over  their  bleeding  scalps  dangling  from  one's 
girdle,  or  from  the  lascivious  pleasures  of  the  Harem— a  hap 
piness  enlivened  and  set  off  by  the  sounds  of  the  distant  groans 
and  shrieks  of  those  who  are  suffering  torture  without  inter 
mission  and  without  end. 

P.  When  our  legislators  and  judges  reject  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  who  do  not  believe  in  a  life  hereafter,  wherein  rewards 
and  punishments  are  to  be  awarded  according  to  conduct  on 
earth,  are  they  not  abandoning,  or  refusing  to  accept,  as  they 
are  ordinarily  interpreted,  some  of  what  are  held  to  be  funda 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity  ? 

T.  We  think  that  their  absolute  rejection  of  any  evidence  is 
injudicious.  We  can  conceive  no  better  course  than  that  of 
trusting  judges  and  juries  to  put  their  own  value  upon  the  evi 
dence  tendered  for  their  acceptance  under  the  legal  penalties 
attaching  to  perjury.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  our 
legislators,  and  our  judges  acting  as  legislators,  derogate  from 
their  Christian  character  because  they  think  differently. 

P.  Must  we  not  admit  that  reliance  upon  the  influence  over 
a  witness's  mind  of  his  belief  in  posthumous  rewards  and 
punishments  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  his  conception  of 
the  certainty  with  which  the  rewards  and  punishments  will  be 
awarded  ? 

T.  So  far  as  a  witness  might  hope  to  escape  the  penalties, 
the  possibility  of  which  he  believed  in,  so  far  also  would  the 
fear  of  those  penalties  be  an  untrustworthy  security  for  his 
truthfulness. 

P.  If,  then,  a  witness  who  might  be  tempted  to  perjure  him 
self  did  not  believe  in  the  atonement  and  remission  of  sins, 
while  he  believed  in  posthumous  punishment  and  the  impossi 
bility  of  escape  from  it,  would  he  not  be  a  much  more  reliable 
witness  according  to  the  views  of  our  legislators  and  judges^? 

T.  We  don't  see  how  we  can  avoid  answering  that  question 
in  the  affirmative. 

P.  And  are  we  not  almost  forced  to  suspect  that  our  legisla- 
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tors  and  judges  hold  more  by  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  than  they  hold  by  the  atonement  and  remission  of 
sins  ?  more  by  the  old  than  the  new  law  ?  more  by  that  part 
of  their  religion  which  is  common  to  all  religions  than  by  that 
which  is  peculiarly  Christian  ?  and  ought  they  not  to  ascertain 
that  witnesses  attach  as  little  weight  as  they  apparently  do  to 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ  ? 
T.  You  have  fairly  puzzled  us. 

P.  When  to  this  unchristian  custom  of  relying,  or  pretend 
ing  to. rely,  upon  a  belief  in  post-mortem  rewards  and  punish 
ments  as  a  check  upon  the  mendacious  propensity  of  witnesses, 
is  added  that  of  accepting  a  counterfeit  for  the  genuine  belief, 
the  profession  for  the  reality,  one  might  wonder  how  a  Christian 
judge  of  intelligence  and  integrity  can  preserve  his  gravity  or 
smother  his  indignation  while  he  administers  the  law  according 
to  the  letter.  One  would  also  rejoice  to  see  more  activity, 
more  zeal,  more  sense  of  dignity,  more  evidence  of  sincerity  in 
the  efforts  of  judges  to  procure  those  changes  which  would 
make  the  laws  more  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  general 
morality,  and  the  administration  of  them  less  repulsive  to 
honourable  men. 

T.  You  must  give  us  time  to  think  over  these,  to  us  novel 
and  startling  objections  to  a  method  of  treating  witnesses, 
which  has  been  so  long  in  force. 

P.  There  are  yet  other  considerations  which  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  Does  it  matter  what  notions  Christians  form 
concerning  the  future  state  of  existence  which  awaits  them,  and 
concerning  the  kinds  of  conduct  which  are  likely  to  entitle  them 
to  enter  the  abodes  of  everlasting  bliss,  or  to  consign  them  to 
torture  without  end  ? 

T.  Certainly ;  and  yet  we  must  not  presume  to  arrogate  to 
ourselves  a  foreknowledge  of  the  judgments  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  nor  must  we  lack  faith  in  the  intercession  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer. 

P.  But  a  belief  in  a  life  hereafter,  the  enjoyments  and  suf 
ferings  in  which  are  to  be  irrespective  of  earthly  conduct,  could 
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exercise  no  influence  for  good  over  that  conduct.  And  how 
can  our  law-makers  and  judges  escape  being  chargeable  with 
some  such  arrogance  when  they  pronounce  what  will  befall 
perjured  witnesses  in  the  life  to  come  ? 

T.  Without  pretending  to  lay  down  the  rule  by  which  the 
Almighty  will  be  guided  in  dispensing  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  or  to  dive  into  the  innermost  secrets  of  the  hearts 
of  men,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  good  will  be  re 
warded,  and  that  the  bad  will  be  punished. 

P.  And  does  not  this  throw  us  back  upon  the  question  which 
we  have  so  often  discussed  together  ?  Are  not  men's  concep 
tions  of  good  and  bad  perpetually  on  the  shift  ?  Have  we  not 
passed  in  review  a  sufficient  number  of  their  reversals  of  judg 
ment  concerning  right  and  wrong  to  convince  us  that  if  the 
interpretation  of  the  Divine  will  could  be  accepted  from  man, 
the  saints  and  sinners,  the  blessed  and  the  damned,  of  different 
epochs  would  present  to  us  a  somewhat  confused  medley,  little 
in  accordance  with  the  modern  improved  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  bad,  and  still  less  with  the  unerring  judg 
ment  of  Infinite  Wisdom  ? 

T.  These  considerations  ought  to  inspire  us  with  the  desire 
of  perfecting  ourselves  in  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  of  rising  to  a  faint  conception  of  that  unerring  judgment 
with  which  God  will  be  pleased  to  distribute  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  life  to  come. 

P.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  very  clearly  how 
far  you  think  the  belief  in  a  dispensation  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  a  state  of  existence  after  death  is  favourable 
to  good  conduct,  and  hence  to  well-being,  during  life  on 
earth  ? 

T.  We  have  never  before  been  subjected  to  such  searching 
examination.  We  admit  the  inability  which  we  feel  to  collect 
and  arrange  our  thoughts,  and  to  meet  the  numerous  difficulties 
which  you  suggest.  But  we  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  a  belief 
in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  in  addition  to  those  expe 
rienced  during  our  brief  period  of  life  on  earth,  and  to  be  dis- 
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pcnsed  according  as  they  are  deserved,  must  strengthen  the 
other  securities  which  are  taken  for  temporal  good  conduct  and 
well-being. 

P.  And  as  Almighty  wisdom  and  goodness  cannot  fail  to 
dispense  rewards  and  punishments  according  to  that  rule,  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  how  far  man's  belief  has,  up  to 
this  time,  coincided,  or  approached  to  coincidence,  with  the 
Divine  standard.  Have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  chief 
actors,  in  the  massacres  and  wars,  and  the  unrelenting  persecu 
tions  recorded  in  the  history  of  almost  every  age,  were 
haunted  by  a  belief  of  the  never-ending  torments  which 
awaited  them  ? 

T.  How  they  were  haunted  we  cannot  say.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  deterred  by  their  belief  from  committing 
what  we  now  hold  to  have  been  most  atrocious  crimes. 

P.  If  earnestness  of  belief  might  be  depended  upon  in  any 
quarter,  it  would  be  among  those  whose  lives  are  supposed  to 
be  devoted  to  the  impressing  of  their  belief  upon  others.  A 
few  years  ago  the  legislature  felt  itself  driven  to  interpose  its 
control  over  rands  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops  for  spiritual 
purposes,  so  shockingly  did  those  funds  appear  to  be  misap 
propriated.  Enormous  revenues  are  still  trusted  to  them.  How 
do  they  repay  the  confidence  placed  in  them  by  their  fellow- 
men  ?  How  do  they  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  hope  of  reward 
and  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  when  they  will  be  summoned 
before  the  throne  of  their  Divine  Master  ?  The  terrible  state 
of  spiritual  destitution  in  every  diocese  is  proclaimed  by  them 
selves.  There  are  thousands  upon  thousands,  according  to 
their  own  lamentations,  who  for  lack  of  instruction  "  do  not 
know  God."  Are  the  reverend  fathers  in  God,  in  the  fear  of 
His  judgment  and  in  the  hope  of  His  favour,  foregoing  every 
luxury,  and  even  mortifying  the  flesh,  so  as  to  scrape  together 
the  means  of  supplying  this  spiritual  destitution,  and  of  making 
God  known  to  all  ?  or"  do  they  live  in  palaces,  clothe  sumptu 
ously,  feed  luxuriously,  frequent  the  mansions  and  tables  of  the 
great,  trusting  that  their  Saviour  will  intercede  to  screen  them 
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from  that  everlasting  punishment,  unbelief  in  which,  according 
to  them,  is  so  heinous  a  sin  ?  Or  is  their  belief  an  expres 
sion — an  utterance  to  impose  upon  others — not  an  inward  faith 
unmistakably  manifested  in  their  conduct  ? 

T.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  answer  you. 

P.  Let  us  turn  to  the  terrestrial  judge  upon  the  terrestrial 
judgment  seat.  How  does  his  belief  in  rewards  and  punish 
ments  to  be  dispensed  by  his  Heavenly  Master  in  a  life  to  come, 
influence  his  conduct  in  administering  justice  as  a  means  of 
promoting  earthly  well-being  ?  A  juryman  is  summoned  who 
declines  to  stifle  his  conscientious  scruples  and  to  desecrate 
the  Bible  while  he  kisses  it.  The  judge  commits  him  to  prison 
or  fines  him.  A  witness  steps  into  the  box ;  he  declines  to 
affirm,  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  his  evidence  to  be  rejected,  that  he  believes  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  he  is  ordered  to  stand 
aside,  and,  may  be,  allow  a  triumph  to  fraud  and  injustice. 
On  another  occasion,  after  an  atrocious  criminal — a  murderer 
— has  been  convicted,  and  the  sentence  of  death,  supposed  by 
those  who  uphold  it  to  be  the  most  efficacious  of  the  means  for 
the  prevention  of  crime,  has  been  pronounced,  the  very  same 
judge  recommends  the  convict  to  make  his  peace  with  God, 
meaning  thereby,  if  that  recommendation  be  not  a  solemn 
mocker}-,  that  his  crimes  have  not  necessarily  excluded  him 
from  the  joys  of  heaven. 

T.  It  almost  looks  as  if  legislators  and  judges,  who  persist 
in  the  exclusion  of  witnesses  who  avow  their  unbelief  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  ought  also  to  object 
to  witnesses  who  believe  in  the  atonement  and  remission  of 
sins,  since  the  hope  of  forgiveness  and  remission  might  under 
mine  the  regard  for  truth  in  giving  evidence  built  upon  the 
belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

P.  The  extent  to  which  belief  in  the  atonement  and  remis 
sion  of  sins  has  been  carried — witness  the  sale  of  indulgences 
in  Catholic  countries,  and  the  assurances  given  by  Protestant 
divines  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows — has  awakened  a  feeling  of 
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fear  in  gome  minds  lest  the  efficacy  of  belief  in  future  rewards 
and  punishments  should  be  on  the  wane.  One  can  readily 
conceive,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many  men  occupying  elevated 
positions  in  society,  if  they  believe  in  a  state  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments  to  be  administered  to  them  according  to  their 
deserts,  would  be  very  reluctant  to  abandon  their  belief  in  the 
remission  of  sins. 

T.  You  have  given  us  much  to  think  over.  We  must  con 
fess  that  the  contradiction  between  a  reliance  on  the  influence 
of  a  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments  to  deter  men 
from  committing  bad  acts,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
had  never  occurred  to  us.  We  see  clearly  enough  that  these 
solemn  and  mysterious  portions  of  our  religion  have  been 
handled  so  as  to  impart  no  lustre  to  the  intelligence  or  to  the 
piety  of  our  judges  and  divines.  They  give  utterance  to  their 
belief  first  in  one  and  then  in  the  other,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  understand  how  they  can  believe  in  both, 
and  to  lead  some  people  to  entertain  very  serious  doubts  whether 
they  believe  in  either. 

P.  We  ought  not  to  take  leave  of  this  subject  without 
trying  to  put  together  the  results  of  our  reflections.  "  To 
believe"  and  "to  know"  are  sometimes  used  as  convertible 
terms,  and  at  other  times  in  different  senses.  Again,  "  to 
believe  "  is  used,  at  one  time,  to  express  certainty  of  convic 
tion,  and  at  another  no  more  than  expectation  approaching  to 
certainty.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  conviction  based  upon 
proof,  beyond  the  reach  of  proof,  and  in  opposition  to  proof. 
What  are  the  resources  within  our  reach  for  detecting  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "belief"  when  it  is  used  in  treating  on 
important  subjects,  to  be  misled  in  which  is  to  incur  the  danger 
of  becoming  the  victim  of  some  vile  superstition  palmed  upon 
ignorance  under  the  name  of  religion  ? 

T.  The  only  resource  that  we  are  aware  of  is  a  careful  atten 
tion  to  the  signification  of  the  word  whenever  it  comes  before 
us,  in  receiving  and  making  communications,  or  in  examining 
our  own  thoughts. 
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P.  How  would  you  determine  when  "  to  believe  "  was  syno* 
nymous  with  "  to  know  ?  " 

T.  By  examining  whether  the  matter  believed  was  within 
the  circle  of  things  demonstrable.  If  it  were,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  discard  the  expression  "to 
believe  "  on  such  occasions,  employing  the  words  "to  know  " 
when  we  wish  to  designate  things  proved  and  things  dis 
proved. 

P.  How  would  you  determine  when  to  employ  the  term  "  to 
believe  "  in  matters  undemonstrable  '? 

T.  When  we  wish  to  express  the  state  of  our  minds  in 
regard  to  matters  supernatural,  such  as  "  God,"  "  the  creation 
of  the  world  out  of  nothing,"  "  the  existence  of  the  soul  when 
separated  from  the  body,"  we  say,  "we  believe."  If  we  were 
told  that  the  planets  are  inhabited,  or  that  the  creatures  living 
in  the  moon  had,  like  ourselves,  been  blessed  with  a  revelation, 
we  could  not  say  that  we  disbelieved  or  believed  the  contrary, 
because  these  are  not  impossibilities.  Our  state  would  be 
simply  one  of  "  unbelief."  But  if  we  were  told  that  God  was 
angry,  capricious,  cruel,  revengeful,  delighting  to  goad  man  on 
against  man,  we  should  repudiate  such  fables  as  inconsistent 
with  the  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  in  which  we  do  believe. 
Without  sinning  against  reason  and  probabilities,  we  may 
believe  such  a  God  to  be  the  creation  of  men  yet  steeped  in 
ignorance,  the  slaves  of  superstitious  terrors,  and  delighting  in 
slaughter  and  rapine. 

P.  Might  it  not  be  objected,  It  is  not  for  you  to  judge  of 
God's  ways ;  man's  ways  are  not  His  ways  ?  and  what  you 
rightly  call  vile,  hateful,  or  contemptible  in  man,  would  not 
necessarily  be  so  in  the  Lord  of  all  hearts  and  the  Ruler  of 
all  men  ? 

T.  We  should  simply  answer  to  such  objectors,  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  guard  our  minds  against  these  or  any  other  repre 
sentations  of  the  Deity  which  we  conceived  to  be  derogatory 
to  His  high  attributes ;  and  that  their  attempts  to  shake  our 
faith  in  those  high  attributes  made  us  disbelieve  m  their  fitness 
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to  explain  which  were  and  which  were  not  God's  ways,  or  to 
make  known  where  it  became  us  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve,  or 
where  to  remain  in  suspense  between  the  two — in  unbelief. 
Upon  one  point  we  could  feel  no  doubt ;  we  prefer  to  believe  in 
the  goodness  of  God  without  reservation,  rather  than  in  their 
attempts  to  make  the  revolting  acceptable,  or  to  obliterate  the 
distinctions  between  good  and  bad,  by  pretending  that  vileness 
ceases  to  be  vile  if  imputed  to  the  Almighty. 

P.  Can  you  lay  down  any  general  rules  by  observing  which 
conscientious  people  may  be  assisted  to  distinguish  where  belief 
in  the  supernatural  may  be  granted,  where  it  may  be  withheld, 
and  where  it  must  be  refused  ? 

T.  You  will  excuse  our  hesitation  in  answering  this  question. 
We  must  ask  you  to  accept  the  expression  of  what  we  would 
rather  call  our  present  leaning  than  our  matured  opinion.  We 
may  believe  in  the  supernatural  when  it  is  not  in  opposition  to 
reason ;  we  may  withhold  our  belief  in  it  when,  although  not 
directly  opposed  to  reason,  it  more  resembles  the  vain  imagi 
nation  of  man  than  the  inspiration  of  God  ;  and  we  must  refuse 
our  belief  in  the  supernatural  whe,n  it  is  ;opposed  to  reason. 
There  is  one  test — a  test  accessible  to  all  who  will  cultivate 
their  understandings — by  which  the  true  revelations  of  God 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  many  spurious  revelations  and 
the  disfigurements  of  the  true  current  in  the  world  :  Are,  they 
or  are  they  not,  while  above  and  beyond  the  limited  range,  the 
feeble  grasp  of  human  reason,  perfectly  in  accordance  with  it 
as  far  as  it  does  reach,  satisfying  its  aspirations  for  truth  and 
goodness,  while  opening  beyond  the  glorious  vista  of  that 
sublime  truthfulness  and  that  perfect  goodness  possible  only  to 
God  Himself? 

P.  Might  it  not  be  inferred,  from  what  you  have  been  say 
ing,  that  religion,  contrary  to  the  very  general  persuasion,  is 
liable  to  suffer  more  from  believers  than  either  from  unbelievers 
or  disbelievers  ? 

T.  An  ignorant  and  superstitious  man  is  always  more  to  be 
feared  when  arguing  in  favour  of  a  good  cause  than  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  it.  The  overthrow  of  his  absurdities  may  be  mistaken 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  attached  his 
absurdities.  A  believer  who  identifies  with  his  religion  the 
atrocities,  contradictions,  and  profligacies  imposed  upon  him  in 
conjunction  with  it,  and  clings  to  them  as  essential  parts  of  it, 
refusing  frantically  to  listen  to  persuasion  or  remonstrances,  is 
one  of  its  most  dangerous  enemies.  He  obstructs  those  who 
would  deliver  their  religion  from  the  monstrosities  with  which 
it  is  disfigured,  and  would  disperse  the  clouds  and  mists  which 
prevent  its  shining  forth  in  all  its  glory.  The  credulous  man 
who  passes  for  a  Christian,  inflicts  as  much  injury  upon  Chris 
tianity  intellectually,  as  the  bad  man  who  shelters  his  iniquities 
under  the  same  sacred  name,  inflicts  upon  it  morally. 

P.  I  should  be  acting  unfairly  if  I  did  not  invite  your  atten 
tion  to  the  extraordinary  discrepancy  between  your  views  and 
those  of  one  of  our  eminent  church  dignitaries,  as  to  the 
relative  damage  likely  to  be  inflicted  upon  religion  by  credu 
lous  believers  and  intelligent  inquirers.  He  says,  of  certain 
controverted  interpretations  of  Scripture,  that  they  must  not 
be  supposed  even  to  be  "  open  questions  and  fair  subjects  for 
discussion  between  Christians,  still  less  between  Church  of 
England  men."*  Do  you  know  of  any  question  which  ought 
not  to  be  considered  by  every  man  before  he  surrenders  his 
belief  to  it,  or  objections  to  which  ought  to  stir  him  to  anger 
after  he  has  surrendered  ? 

'  T.  His  belief  in  any  doctrine  would  be  of  little  worth  if  he 
had  not  first  withheld  it ;  and  he  ought  to  mistrust  his  own 
mastery  of  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  if  unable  to  listen  with 
calmness  and  decorum,  nay,  with  respect,  to  the  reasons  put 
forth  by  others  for  wishing  to  modify  the  doctrines  which  he 
believes  in,  as  a  condition  of  accepting  them. 

P.  What  do  you  think  of  this  dignitary,  when  he  says  of  those 
who  start  objections  to  previously  received  interpretations  of 
doctrine,  that  their  "  difficulties  are  to  be  set  at  rest  in  any 

*  Replies  to  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  with  a  preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  Oxford  and  London:  John  Henry  aiid  James  Parker.  1862.  p.  iv. 
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mind  rather  by  strengthening  the  deep  foundations  of  the  faith 
than  by  the  laboured  refutation  of  every  separate,  captious, 
and  casuistic  objection, [in  which  repugnance  to  all  fixed  belief 
of  dogmas,  as  having  been  directly  communicated  by  God  to 
man,  is  wont  to  vent  itself"  ?* 

T.  We  marvel  at  his  presumption  in  daring  to  arrogate  to 
himself  the  right  of  imposing  his  doctrines  on  others,  hiding 
his  pretensions,  we  suppose,  under  the  plea  that  he  is  a  con 
stituted  interpreter  of  revelation. 

P.  But  does  not  his  holy  office  confer  some  such  privilege, 
or,  as  he  would  say,  duty  upon  him  ? 

T.  We  thought  that  in  this  country,  at  least,  the  right  of 
interpretation  was  now  admitted  to  belong  to  each  individual — 
to  be  an  inalienable  right. 

P.  Do  you  acknowledge  no  ecclesiastical  authority  ? 

T.  Not  over  people's  consciences. 

P.  Are  you  not  propounding  a  doctrine  which,  in  the  pre 
sent  dearth  of  instruction,  must  leave  vast  numbers  of  people 
to  wander  in  darkness  ? 

T.  The  dangers  to  which  people  are  exposed  through  being 
left  in  darkness  may  be  guarded  against  by  enlightenment.  We 
know  of  no  security  against  the  benumbing  and  degrading 
action  of  the  subjection  of  conscience  to  priestly  domination. 
Priestly  domination  must  be  kept  off.  If  the  clergy  would 
devote  their  influence  and  energy  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  they  would  find  their  authority  more  respected.  Autho 
rity  need  not  be  claimed — it  will  be  ungrudgingly  acknowledged 
where  service  is  rendered  and  duties  are  faithfully  performed. 

P.  I  cannot  see  that  any  provision  is  made  by  you  for 
spiritual  authority  in  matters  of  belief. 

T.  If  by  spiritual  authority  you  mean  power  over  the  con 
sciences  of  others,  except  through  persuasion  and  instruction 
and  the  influence  of  piety,  of  kindliness  of  demeanour,  and  of 
conduct,  we  confess  that  we  have  made  no  provision. 

P.    Have  you  not  omitted  to   make  allowance  for   "  our 
*  Idem,  p.  iv. 
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limited  faculties"  which,  according  to  the  dignitary  already 
cited,  make  open  questions  dangerous  ?  Do  you  not  fear  with 
him  that  our  limited  faculties  might  be  unequal  to  the  task  of 
closing  "  open  questions  "  ? 

T.  Histoiy  supplies  more  examples  of  human  degradation 
and  suffering  occasioned  by  questions  kept  closed  and  unsolved 
by  "  limited  faculties  "  than  by  questions  opened  and  kept  open 
till  their  solution  could  be  accomplished ;  and  of  all  limited 
faculties,  those  of  ecclesiastics  have  not  been  the  least  con 
spicuously  active  in  enchaining  human  intellect. 

P.  Our  dignitary  might  be  troubled  to  answer  your  "  objec 
tion,"  although  he  would  not  hesitate  to  call  it  "  casuistic,"  and 
he  will  continue  to  insist  upon  obedience  from  the  "lower 
orders  "  of  his  clergy. 

T.  And  to  obedience,  in  one  sense,  he  will  be  entitled.  But 
if  he  claim,  through  his  "casuistic"  interpretation  of  obedience, 
to  domineer  over  their  belief,  his  authority  ought  to  be  resisted. 

P.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  alive  to  the  difficulties 
which  your  notions,  if  acted  upon,  would  place  in  the  way  of 
all  Church  government. 

T.  Possibly  we  are  not.  It  must  be  left  to  the  authorities 
of  each  church  so  to  shape  their  rules  of  government  as  to 
make  them  assist  in  promoting,  not  in  obstructing,  the  spread 
of  intelligence,  truthfulness  and  religion.  And  it  will  be  well 
for  them  to  understand  that  ecclesiastical  authority  partakes  no 
more  of  divine  authority  than  any  other,  and  confers  no  right 
to  domineer  over  belief.  Hence  it  must  remain  with  each 
clergyman  under  this  authority  to  decide  for  himself  whether 
his  own  belief  is  reconcilable  with  abiding  in  the  Church  or 
whether  it  necessitates  his  secession. 

P.  Another  question  suggests  itself  to  me  here.  If  we  were 
summoned  to  surrender  our  belief,  not  according  to  the  im 
pression  made  upon  us  by  evidence  and  reason,  but  in  obe 
dience  to  the  dictates  of  authority :  which,  among  all  the 
authorities  claiming  our  obedience,  would  you  surrender  to  ? 

T.  To  the  most  reasonable. 

17 
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P.  You  are  not  answering  my  question  ;  for  you  say  you 
would  yield  to  reason,  when  I  am  asking  how  you  would  decide 
if  appealed  to  by  authority  independently  of  reason. 

T.  We  must  then  confess  our  inability  to  answer. 

P.  If  two  authorities  were  to  claim  your  belief  and  obedience, 
the  representatives  of  one  being  well  paid  for  recommending 
their  "  articles,"  and  the  representatives  of  the  other  being 
liable  to  contumely  and  deprivation  for  recommending  theirs  : 
towards  which  would  you  feel  more  powerfully  attracted  ? 

T.  Towards  the  latter,  of  course.  Reason,  however,  again, 
would  have  much  to  do  even  in  that.  But  we  should  wish  to 
examine  the  "  articles  "  for  ourselves. 

P.  In  other  words,  you  wish  to  have  a  "  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  you."  I  must  yet  mention  another  fact,  which, 
perhaps,  will  have  some  weight  with  you.  This  dignitary 
announces  that  he  has  commended  the  effort  to  crush  those 
who  question  the  exposition  of  "  belief"  by  which  he  abides, 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed 
that  he  has  thrown  the  weight  of  his  own  prayers  into  the  same 
scale. 

T.  Before  we  could  say  what  deviations  from  reason  ought 
to  be  admitted  on  these  grounds,  we  must  know  what  prayers 
were  offered,  as  they  doubtless  must  have  been,  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  said  that,  in  war,  God  favours  those  who  possess 
the  best  weapons,  and  know  best  how  to  handle  them.  In 
controversy,  also,  may  be,  He  favours  the  rifled  barrel  of  reason 
more  than  the  smooth  bore  of  dogma.  The  efficacy  of  prayer, 
as  a  substitute  for  reason,  has  been  well  illustrated  in  the 
person  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  father  of  Morrnonism.  Bewildered 
by  the  eminent  divines  who  preached  the  Gospel  to  him, 
searching  for  truth,  and  unable  to  find  it  with  their  help,  and 
mistrusting  his  "  limited  faculties,"  he  retired  into  the  woods 
to  pray.  According  to  him,  the  Lord  listened  to  his  prayers, 
and  not  only  assisted  him  to  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  but  also  gifted  him  with  inspiration.  Later  in  his 
career,  when  other  inspired  men  made  their  appearance,  and 
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their  inspirations  were  not  always  compatible  with  his  own, 
he  cautioned  his  followers  that  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  inspirations  of  God  and  those  of  the 
"  Evil  One."  His  method  of  solving  the  difficulty  was  con 
venient,  if  not  original.  Your  ecclesiastical  dignitary  might 
be  thought  to  have  been  educated  in  his  school,  so  perfect  is 
the  resemblance  between  the  two.  "  For,"  said  Joseph  Smith, 
"  mine  is  the  true  inspiration;  mine,  therefore,  is  from  God: 
and  all  inspirations  that  do  not  conform  to  mine  must  be  from 
the  '  Evil  One.'  " 


17—2 
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T.  As  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  have  laboured 
from  the  very  commencement  of  our  intellectual  training  are 
well  known  to  you,  our  ignorance,  or  more  properly,  the  state 
of  misapprehension  and  misdirection  in  which  you  found  us, 
cannot  have  taken  you  by  surprise.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  us  that  the  questions  raised  by  you,  palpable  as  they 
now  appear,  should  never  have  been  presented  to  us  before. 
Our  instructors,  we  are  confident,  could  not  wilfully  have  kept 
us  in  the  dark  on  matters  of  deep  interest,  not  only  to  us,  but 
to  the  children  whom  we  were  destined  to  teach.  And  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  they  should  have  been  in  the  dark 
themselves ;  for  they,  and  still  more  the  higher  authorities  who 
appointed  them,  were  cultivated  men — men  upon  whose  edu 
cation  no  pains  had  been  spared,  and  the  development  of 
whose  intelligence  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  aided  by  the 
best  lights  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  born.  How,  then, 
do  you  account  for  our  having  been  allowed  to  lose  ourselves 
in  the  labyrinth,  out  of  which  we  trust  that  you  have  at  last 
extricated  us  ? 

P.  According  to  my  habit,  I  would  rather  assist  you  to 
answer  this  question  for  yourselves.  Let  me  ask  :  if  you  had 
lived  in  the  days  of  Locke  or  Newton,  and  the  general  education 
of  the  people  had  then  been  thought  of,  would  your  trainers 
or  those  who  appointed  them,  have  attempted  to  imbue  you 
with  the  doctrines  of  those  illustrious  men,  or  with  the  doctrines 
which  they  were  superseding  ? 

T.  Of  course,  not  with  the  new  doctrines. 
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P.  Would  they  have  brought  the  new  doctrines  to  your 
notice,  and  have  given  you  the  opportunity  of  weighing  the 
evidence  by  which  each — both  the  new  and  the  old — were 
supported,  and  of  then  electing  between  them  for  yourselves  ? 

T.  Most  probably  not. 

P.  Would  not  the  supposed  trainers  of  those  times,  and  the 
men  in  authority  who  appointed  them,  have  been  among  tho 
highly  educated  of  their  day  ? 

T.  That  also,  we  suppose,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

P.  It  appears,  then,  that  to  be  highly  educated,  according 
to  any  standard  of  excellence  hitherto  accepted,  perhaps 
according  to  any  possible  standard,  is  not  a  perfect  security 
against  misdirection. 

T.  Time,  we  presume,  must  be  allowed  for  the  spread  of 
new  ideas,  even  among  the  best  educated. 

P.  Can  you  form  any  notion  as  to  the  length  of  time  which 
ought  to  elapse  before  truths  newly  brought  to  light  will  be  so 
far  received  among  the  highly  educated,  as  that  all  teachers 
under  their  control  will  be  qualified  to  impart  them  in  their 
turn  to  the  children  ? 

T.  We  must  admit  our  inability  to  answer  that  question. 

P.  As  the  question  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  espe 
cially  in  regard  to  the  truths  which  bear  directly  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  we  ought  not  lightly  to  give  it  up  as 
unsolvable.  We  may  inquire  :  what  is  meant  by  a  highly- 
educated  man  ? 

T.  One  who  has  been  put  in  the  way  of  mastering  the  know 
ledge  and  acquirements  of  his  age,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  absence  of  those  special  attainments  which  must  be  con 
fined  to  particular  classes  and  professions. 

P.  As  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  and  attainments  up 
to  any  given  time  does  not  carry  with  it  the  future  knowledge 
and  attainments  that  the  progress  of  the  age  may  bring  forth, 
the  rapid  and  general  diffusion  of  which  may  be  most  desirable  ; 
how  do  we  find  those  reputed  to  be  highly  educated  compare 
with  others  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  accept,  and  in  the 
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zeal  with  which  they  promulgate  and  teach  the  new  truths  pre 
sented  to  them  ? 

T.  The  more  the  mind  is  enlarged  by  education,  the  greater 
must  be  its  aptitude  to  investigate  new  phenomena,  and  to 
receive  new  truths  ;  and  it  may  be  expected  that  zeal  in  com 
municating  the  benefit  of  them  to  others  would  not  be  lessened 
by  increase  of  intelligence. 

P.  Is  it  certain  that  what  you  call  enlargement  of  mind  is 
always  to  be  found  in  conjunction  with  quantity  of  knowledge, 
or  must  the  quality  of  the  knowledge  be  taken  into  account 
also  ?  Do  we  not  find  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  many  of 
its  great  discoveries,  and  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  have 
been  promulgated,  to  men  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the 
learned  ? 

T.  We  certainly  do.  But  was  it  their  want  of  learning  that 
enabled  them  to  confer  such  obligations  upon  us  ;  or  were  they 
able  to  confer  them  upon  us  in  spite  of  their  want  of  learning  ? 

P.  We  may  safely  say  the  latter.  But  this  admission  still 
leaves  to  be  settled  what  that  is  which  is  wanted  in  the  learned 
to  qualify  them  to  be  foremost  in  discovering  and  diffusing  useful 
truths,  and  what  that  is  in  the  unlearned  which  confers  this  dis 
tinction  upon  them. 

T.  We  must  look  to  you  to  point  out  what  that  is  which  is 
needful  to  raise  the  learned,  who  are  so  much  above  the  un 
learned  in  some  respects,  to  a  level  with  them  in  others. 

P.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  you ; 
but  the  subject  is  worth  inquiring  into,  even  if  it  is  beyond  our 
power  to  clear  it  up.  Some  part  of  this  apparent  and  undesir 
able  disparagement  of  what  is  included  under  the  names  of 
education  and  learning,  may  originate  in  a  confused  and  mis 
taken  use  of  those  terms.  Eun  over  in  your  minds  the  qualifi 
cations  which,  in  your  opinion,  entitle  a  man  to  take  rank 
among  educated  and  learned  men. 

T.  We  suppose  that  this  rank  would  be  denied  to  no  man 
who  was  an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  who  kept  up  the 
learning  of  which  distinguished  university  honours  were  both 
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the  stamp  and  the  promise,  and  who,  besides,  was  well  read  in 
modern  literature,  that  of  foreign  countries  included. 

P.  Would  accomplishments  like  these  be  possible  with  a 
very  limited  and  superficial  knowledge  both  of  physical  and 
social  science  ? 

T.  They  would ;  but  the  capacity,  matured  by  the  acquisition 
of  such  attainments,  would  remove  all  doubts  as  to  their 
possessors  being  able,  in  case  of  need,  to  master  other  attain 
ments,  and  being  free  from  all  that  narrowness  which  dis 
inclines  from  the  examination  and  study  of  the  novelties 
presented  for  that  purpose  by  the  ordinary  current  of  events. 

P.  An  educated  and  learned  man,  in  the  common  accepta 
tion  of  the  terms,  will  mean  a  man  well  versed  in  literature, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  I  will  add,  besides,  what  does  not 
always  accompany  this  knowledge,  familiar  with  the  ideas, 
manners,  and  transactions  treated  of  in  that  literature.  We 
shall,  then,  know  this  much  of  him  :  that  he  has  considerable 
powers  of  application,  and  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
mastering  what  he  applies  himself  to  ;  that,  as  part  of  his 
classical  entertainments,  he  is  familiar  with  the  ideas  as  well 
as  the  literature  of  the  ancients,  and  that  with  his  modern 
literature  is  united  familiarity  with  the  topics  generally  handled 
by  literary  men.  What  will  you  know  or  infer  from  all  this 
of  his  readiness  to  inquire  into  new  suggestions,  and  of  his 
sagacity  in  detecting  their  merits  or  demerits  ? 

T.  We  can  hardly  be  expected  to  infer  much  more  than 
that  he  will  most  likely  surpass,  in  all  these  respects,  less  or 
ill  educated  men. 

P.  Suppose  the  new  suggestion  bore  upon  a  chemical 
subject,  what  would  your  expectation  be  of  him,  as  compared 
with  an  accomplished  chemist  ? 

T.  The  chemist,  of  course,  would  take  a  more  lively  interest 
in  any  subject  connected  with  his  own  science,  and  be  more 
likely  to  investigate  it  to  good  purpose. 

1\  Would  your  answer  be  similar,  if  the  suggestion  bore 
upon  physiology,  upon  astronomy,  upon  mechanics,  or  upon 
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any  other  department  of  knowledge  which  involved  the  necessity 
of  tracing  cause  and  effect,  and  of  selecting  and  using  the 
appropriate  means  to  ends,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
observations  and  experiments  requisite  for  establishing  that 
connection  ? 

T.  It  would.  We  perceive  that  you  incline  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  young  more  directed  than  it  has  hitherto  been 
to  science. 

P.  You  compel  me  to  caution  you  again.  You  really  ought 
not  to  be  perpetually  on  the  watch  to  ascertain  whither  my 
inclinations  may  lead  me.  They  may  lead  me  astray ;  but 
they  need  not  for  that  reason  mislead  you.  Your  leanings 
may  be  in  that  direction.  Or  they  may  have  been  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  you  are  beginning  to  suspect  mis 
direction.  But,  because  my  questions  disturb  your  feelings 
of  security,  do  not  conclude  that  when  you  waver  on  one  side, 
I  incline  to  the  other.  A  new  suggestion,  destined  to  change 
the  face  of  the  earth,  has  been  made  within  our  recollection 
by  George  Stephenson.  Was  it  welcomed  more  heartily  by 
engineers  than  by  scholars,  by  men  of  science  than  by  men  of 
letters  ? 

T.  It  is  said  that  he  was  opposed  by  the  whole  corps  of 
scientific  engineers. 

P.  And  how  did  it  fare  with  the  suggestions  of  Harvey  and 
Jeuner  ?  Did  they  derive  their  support  from  scientific  men, 
i.  e.  from  the  men  presumed  to  be  scientific  in  their  own  pro 
fessions,  or  from  those  continually  forthcoming  vigorous  and 
intelligent  recruits  out  of  the  masses  not  yet  immovably  tied 
down  to  the  knowledge  or  science,  call  it  which  you  will,  so  far 
accepted  ? 

T.  Having  first  shaken  us,  you  are  now  making  us 
oscillate. 

P.  If  after  being  shaken  out  of  repose  in  error,  and  set 
oscillating  in  doubt,  you  should  gravitate  towards  a  course  of 
inquiry  that  will  lead  you  to  convictions  for  which  you  can 
give  satisfactory  reasons,  you  will  forgive  my  having  disturbed 
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you.  I  must  draw  your  attention  to  another  phenomenon 
exhibited  to  the  world  by  men  of  science.  Are  you  not 
aware  that  men  of  wide  reputation  for  eminence  in  special 
sciences  have  been  victims  of  the  most  childish  superstitions, 
enchained  by  the  wildest  of  obsolete  prejudices,  and  bam 
boozled  and  befooled  by  impostors  who  rival  professed  conjurors 
in  everything  except  their  skill  and  plain- dealing  ? 

T.  We  are ;  and  yet  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think 
that  cither  literary  or  scientific  attainments  tend  to  disincline 
men  to  listen  to  new  suggestions,  or  to  unfit  them  for  investi 
gating  and  accepting  what  of  truth  such  suggestions  may 
contain. 

P.  I  don't  know  why  you  should  make  any  effort  for  the 
purpose.  It  would  interest  me  greatly,  and  perhaps  it  might 
interest  you  also,  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  process 
which  literary  and  scientific  men  have  been  put  through  that 
disinclines  them  to  look  at  suggestions  apparently  subversive 
of  some  of  their  established  convictions  ;  from  which  process 
men  not  regularly  trained  to  literature  or  science  may  have 
escaped.  Can  you  think  of  any  ? 

T.  You  are  taking  us  out  of  our  depth. 

P.  I  may  possibly  be  out  of  my  own  also.  Let  us  try  in 
another  direction.  You  are,  doubtless,  acquainted  with  many 
men  who  have  obtained  diplomas,  and  who  have  passed  exami 
nations  with  similar  success  according  to  the  examiners' 
reports.  Do  they  all  stand  equally  high  in  your  estimation, 
either  for  the  solidity  of  their  attainments,  or  for  the  ardour 
with  which  they  are  trying  to  perfect  them  ? 

T.  Certainly  not.  Some  of  the  men,  we  are  confident,  did 
little  more  than  cram  for  their  examinations.  Others  pur 
sued  their  studies  with  ardour  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge 
and  self-improvement  which  they  were  intent  upon,  going 
through  the  ordeal  of  examination  as  a  passport  to  enter  upon 
their  professions.  Men  of  the  latter  stamp  are  found  to  stand 
lower  than  some  of  their  cramming  competitors  in  the  exami 
ner's  reports  ;  but  they  soon  go  a-head  in  life. 
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P.  Granting  equality  according  to  some  standard  of  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  but  inequality  as  regards  ardour  for 
truth  and  self-improvement,  where  should  you  expect  to  find 
greater  readiness  to  consider  and  appreciate  new  suggestions  ? 

T.  Among  those,  of  course,  who  were  superior  in  zeal  for 
truth  and  self-improvement. 

P.  Supposing  these  latter  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  literary 
and  scientific  knowledge,  should  you  expect  that  they  will  be 
also  inferior  in  readiness  to  consider  and  appreciate  new 
suggestions  as  stepping-stones  to  new  truths  and  self- improve 
ment  ? 

T.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  expect  that  superiority  of 
zeal  for  self-improvement  would  more  than  compensate  for  con 
siderable  inferiority  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  actually  in 
possession. 

P.  To  revert  to  the  different  influence  upon  the  understand 
ing  and  the  disposition  between  literary  and  scientific  studies, 
the  one  having  to  do  with  language  and  the  other  with  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  phenomena ;  which,  in  your 
opinion,  would  most  predispose  students  to  welcome  and  inves 
tigate  new  suggestions  ? 

T.  Scientific  studies  ;  for  a  student  cannot  engage  in  them 
without  having  phenomena  new  to  him,  and  perhaps  to  the 
world,  forced  upon  him  :  whereas  the  student  of  classical 
literature  is  essentially  buried  in  the  past,  and  the  student  of 
modern  literature  is  not  likely  to  be  tempted  far  into  the 
future.  But  we  must  not  forget,  with  every  wish  to  lead  youth 
to  engage  in  scientific  studies,  that  great  authorities  hold  that 
literary  studies  ought  to  take  precedence.  Literature,  they  say, 
is  better  fitted  than  science  to  the  juvenile  capacity;  and 
profound  scholarship — for  that  is  the  name  given  to  high 
attainments  in  literature — is  the  best  preparation  both  for  the 
performance  of  professional  duties  and  for  mastering  the  diffi 
culties  of  science. 

P.  I  have  heard  this  notion  frequently  propounded,  and 
would  gladly  consider  any  evidence  vouchsafed  in  support  of 
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it.  Good  scholars  and  university  men  keep  repeating  it.  But 
the  rapid  and  wide  development  of  scientific  truths  of  late 
years  is  sweeping  this  with  other  unwarranted  assumptions 
into  the  obsolete  past.  An  ex-judge,  in  imitation  of  Canute 
of  old,  was  valiantly  placing  himself  not  long  ago,  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  current.  If  the  question  were  to  be  determined  by 
authority,  and  the  object  of  classical  attainments  was  to  produce 
a  judge  distinguished  for  a  rigorous  administration  of  the  law 
as  he  found  it,  without  a  useful  thought  for  its  amendment,  a 
strenuous  leaner  upon  precedents,  whether  favourable  or  not 
to  the  progress  of  society,  and  a  determined  opponent  of  every 
reform  that  might  be  wrung  during  his  career  from  those  who 
held  hard  by  what  had  been  handed  down  to  them,  as  regard 
less  of  new  and  improved  thoughts  as  handloom  weavers  were 
of  the  overwhelming  power  of  steam :  in  that  case  the  superior 
efficacy  of  literature  in  forming  the  mind  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
But  a  question  such  as  this  is  not  to  be  settled  by  authority, 
least  of  all  by  that  of  a  mind  formed  through  a  long  course 
of  deference  to  authority  and  precedents,  any  dawning  disposi 
tion  to  original  inquiry  having  been  stifled  in  classical  litera 
ture.  Neither  you  nor  I  can  lay  claim  to  much  scholarship, 
but  does  your  experience  lead  you  to  think  that  knowledge  of 
language  is  better  and  more  easily  attained  through  objects  and 
ideas,  or  independently  of  them  ? 

I\  Some  of  us  have  tried  both  ways.  Among  us  there  is 
now  but  one  opinion — that  instruction  in  objects  and  pheno 
mena  should  proceed  pan  passu  with,  if  it  do  not  take  the  lead 
of,  instruction  in  language,  with  a  view  even  to  literary  attain 
ments  alone. 

P.  Would  this  opinion  be  strengthened,  if  your  wish  were 
to  qualify  your  pupils  for  grappling  with  the  realities  of  life — 
matters  known,  and  matters  to  be  learned  ? 

T.  Certainly  it  would. 

P.  Would  extra  literary  attainments  be  dearly  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  any  portion  of  these  latter  qualifications  ? 

T.  We  should  say  at  a  frightful  price. 
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P.  Does  it  not,  to  say  the  least,  admit  sufficiently  of  doubt 
to  deserve  very  serious  consideration,  whether  that  exclusive 
straining  after  literary  cultivation  does  not  tend  to  disincline 
for  the  examination  of  new  suggestions,  thoughts,  and  mani 
festations,  the  sources  whence  all  further  progress  must  ema 
nate  ? 

T.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  to  pursue  such  a  course 
with  the  young  is  most  reprehensible,  and  must  impede  that 
increase  and  spread  of  knowledge  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
everybody  to  promote. 

P.  If  these  considerations  were  to  obtain  weight,  and  lead  to 
a  greater  attention  to  scientific,  in  combination  with  literary 
attainments,  we  should  still  have  to  inquire  whether  there  has 
been  any  peculiarity  in  the  method  of  imparting  instruction, 
which  can  have  led  men  called  scientific,  to  oppose  fiercely,  as 
worthless  novelties,  some  of  the  noblest  contributions  to  science. 
You  know  how  fond  I  am  of  so  conducting  lessons  as  to  lead 
pupils  to  make  for  themselves  the  discoveries  which  have 
already  been  made  by  others,  to  prove  what  they  accept  as 
truths,  to  disprove  what  they  reject  as  errors.  Doyou  think, if 
instruction  were  always  conveyed,  when  possible,  in  that  manner, 
the  practice  of  presenting  successive  items  of  knowledge  as 
truths  to  be  accepted  without  question  being  avoided,  that  any 
advance  would  be  made  towards  producing  a  readiness,  or  pre 
venting  a  disinclination  to  attend  to  new  suggestions,  and  to 
seek  for  evidence  of  what  of  truth  or  error  might  be  lurking  in 
them  ? 

T.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  teachers  would  dissent 
from  your  opinion,  that  it  is  desirable  to  lead  pupils  to  observe, 
to  examine,  to  weigh  evidence  for  and  against,  to  adopt  con 
clusions,  and  then  to  test  them  ;  in  other  words,  to  give 
pupils  those  helps  which  their  teachers'  superiority  places  at 
their  disposal  to  make  their  own  discoveries.  The  process  of 
making  discoveries  must  leave  the  understanding  in  a  more 
healthy  state  to  deal  with  future  new  suggestions,  than  that  of 
accepting  discoveries  ready  made.  The  objection  to  this  pro- 
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cess,  they  will  say,  is  its  tediousuess,  its  difficulty,  its  all  but 
impracticability. 

P.  May  not  every  particle  of  this  objection  originate  in 
deficiency  of  teaching  power  ?  You  have  talked  of  a  cram  for 
literary  honours.  May  there  not  also  be  a  cram  for  the  scien 
tific  ?  And  may  not  the  end  of  both  be  a  sense  of  repletion,  an 
absence  of  appetite  for  further  acquirements,  a  want  of  relish 
.for  intellectual  exercise,  a  lethargic  dislike  of  all  intruders 
upon  those  who  are  perfectly  satisfied,  confined  within  a  small 
circle  of  knowledge,  unconscious  of  the  wider  expanse  from 
which  they  are  self- excluded  ? 

T.  Giving  the  fullest  weight  to  all  your  reflections  upon  the 
method  of  conducting  education — particularly  that  which  is 
regarded  as  superior  education — you  appear  to  us  to  have  failed 
in  accounting  for  the  inveterate  dislike  which  is  felt  both  to  your 
proposed  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  schools,  and  to  your 
methods  of  instruction. 

P.  If  this  inveterate  dislike  be  as  strong  as  you  represent, 
and  as  I  apprehend  it  to  be,  may  it  not  originate  partly  in 
moral,  and  not  wholly  in  intellectual  causes  ? 

T.  We  do  not  know  how  they  can  be  entirely  separated. 
Increase  of  knowledge  brings  with  it  change  of  judgment ;  and 
is  not  that  a  new  moral  cause  ? 

P.  Certainly ;  and  my  language  requires  to  be  corrected. 
My  thoughts,  just  now,  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  intel 
lectual  and  moral  causes,  were  fixed  upon  those  exercises  of 
the  intellect  which  are  directed  to  the  physical  sciences.  I 
would  not  even  say  that  moral  causes  are  entirely  severed  from 
them.  But  I  was  leaving  aside  those  exercises  of  the  intellect 
which  are  turned  upon  the  moral  and  social  sciences — upon 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  human  conduct.  Intellectual 
and  moral  causes  in  that  branch  of  study  are  indeed  insepa 
rable.  You  have  recognized  the  superior  influence  upon  the 
understanding  of  actively  discovering  over  passively  receiving 
a  scientific  truth.  Would  the  first  method  of  acquiring  a  moral 
truth  also  exercise  a  superior  influence  ? 
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T.  Even  more  strongly.  The  experience  which  we  have 
so  far  gained  in  teaching  our  own  children,  has  impressed  us 
deeply  with  the  beneficial  consequences  of  this  mode  of  teach 
ing  moral  truths,  or  rather  of  leading  the  children  to  learn 
them. 

P.  As  our  object  just  now  is  to  account  for  the  reluctance  to 
listen  to  new  suggestions,  and  even  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
extracting  moral  truths  and  considerations,  hitherto  unthought 
of,  out  of  them,  I  will  ask  whether  a  knowledge  of  the  distinc 
tions  between  right  and  wrong,  just  and  unjust,  true  and  false, 
pious  and  impious,  is  supposed  to  be  imparted  at  our  univer 
sities  ? 

T.  Even  to  us  you  ought  not  to  put  a  question  in  a  form, 
which  if  it  were  put  to  the  University  authorities,  would  be 
considered  an  insult.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  dis 
tinctions  are  specially  meant  to  be  taught  there,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  their  method  of  teaching.  The  students  who  are 
destined  for  holy  orders,  are  they  not  also  destined  to  dissemi 
nate  this  knowledge  throughout  the  land  ? 

P.  We  now  have  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  well  before  us. 
How  are  the  most  carefully  educated,  and  particularly  our 
future  clergy,  taught  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong, 
just  and  unjust,  true  and  false,  good  and  bad,  pious  and  im 
pious  ?  Are  they,  under  capable  guidance,  invited  to  inquire, 
and  to  discover  for  themselves  some  test  by  which  they  may  be 
helped  to  draw  these  distinctions,  or  are  they  partly  com 
manded,  partly  encouraged  by  example  and  advice,  to  accept 
these  distinctions  ready  drawn  for  them  by  others  ? 

T.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  practice  of  searching  for  the 
foundation  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  is  at  all 
cultivated  in  our  universities.  We  can  only  speak  from  hear 
say.  Our  impression  is  that  students  there  are  expected  to 
receive  moral  and  religious  precepts  unquestioned,  are  cautioned 
against  much  questioning,  and  that  their  acquirements  in  what 
goes  by  the  name  of  moral  philosophy  are  estimated  by  the 
accuracy  and  retentiveness  of  their  memories  applied  to  the 
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contents  of  books — to  what  other  people  have  pronounced  to  be 
sound  doctrine. 

P.  May  I  record  it  as  your  opinion,  that  the  examiners  and 
judges  of  university  proficiency  in  moral  philosophy  are  more 
intent  upon  ascertaining  that  students  have  acquired  the 
ability  to  reproduce  other  people's  thoughts,  than  that  they 
have  acquired  any  thoughts  of  their  own  useful  to  possess  or 
creditable  to  produce  ? 

T.  Our  impression  certainly  is  that  the  studies  of  the  young 
men  at  our  universities  are  conducted  more  with  a  view  to 
qualify  them  to  reproduce  doctrines  ready  prepared  for  them, 
and  to  explain  and  justify  those  doctrines  by  prearranged 
arguments  and  proofs  held  to  be  sufficient,  rather  than  to 
produce  doctrines  made  their  own  by  careful  study  and  selec 
tion,  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  they  have  adopted  those 
doctrines  in  preference  to  many  others,  and  to  answer  the 
objections  that  might  be  plausibly  urged  against  them. 

P.  Is  not  the  application  of  such  a  test  likely  to  lead  to 
what  you  call  a  cram — a  cram  morally,  as  well  as  a  cram 
intellectually  ? 

T.  We  don't  see  our  way  to  defend  the  practice,  or  to  under 
stand  how  students  can  escape  damage  from  it. 

P.  As  far  as  instruction  in  morals  and  religion  is  concerned, 
it  would  be  an  injustice  to  our  universities  to  suppose  that 
more  than  ordinary  pains  are  not  taken  to  give  their  theolo 
gical  students  the  full  benefit  of  it.  If  from  the  method  of 
imparting  instruction  in  morals,  we  turn  to  the  examination  of 
its  results,  we  can  look  to  no  quarter  so  appropriately  as  to  the 
clerical.  In  our  earlier  conversations  we  referred  to  some  of 
the  extraordinary  reversals  of  judgment  that  have  occurred 
within  the  century  upon  the  kinds  of  conduct  which  ought  to 
be  sanctioned  or  otherwise.  How  have  the  clergy  figured  in 
regard  to  these  great  national  and  moral  improvements  ? 

T.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not  profess  to  put  themselves  forward. 
We  don't  know  on  what  principle  they  conduct  their  teaching. 
They  are  conspicuous  for  their  activity  and  devotion  in  chari- 
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table  works.  That  merit  is  clue  to  them.  But  their  teaching 
seems  to  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  rules  of  conduct 
applicable  to  the  everyday  work  of  life. 

P.  This,  of  itself,  is  not  a  commendable  result  of  University 
instruction.  But  when  they  have  taken  a  part,  and  the  bishops 
by  their  position  are  compelled  to  do  so,  have  they  been  for 
ward  or  backward  in  promoting  all  those  changes  which  are 
now  unanimously  admitted  to  be  improvements — substitutions 
of  the  better  for  the  worser  judgment,  of  truth  for  error,  of 
right  for  wrong  ? 

T.  They  have  the  reputation  of  having  been  backward  ;  and 
we  cannot  prove  that  they  do  not  deserve  it. 

P.  Even  if  this  reputation  or  imputation  be  undeserved,  is 
it  not  sad  that  it  should  be  afloat,  whether  owing  to  popular 
ignorance,  or  to  the  over-modesty  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
which  keeps  them  back  from  claiming  a  reputation  more  in 
harmony  with  their  merits  ? 

T.  We  wish  they  would  get  rid  of  their  over-modesty,  if  that 
alone  stands  in  the  way  of  their  disproving  so  odious  an  impu 
tation. 

P.  But  if  there  be  some  foundation  for  the  character  which 
they  have  earned,  swelled  into  undue  proportions,  as  will  happen 
when  people  are  kept  in  the  dark,  the  real  proportions  of  a  cha 
racter  attached  to  so  important  a  body  as  our  most  prominently 
placed  instructors  must  interest  us  deeply.  Ought  we  not 
to  be  anxious — to  be  almost  deprived  of  peace  of  mind,  till 
convinced  that  we  had  spared  no  pains  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  causes  which  lead  to  a  disposition,  if  not  to  obstruct,  cer 
tainly  to  hang  back  from  promoting  progress  ?  Can  theological 
studies,  as  they  are  pursued,  in  any  way  favour  the  idea  that 
new  developments  are  not  to  be  expected ;  that  it  is  wrong  even 
to  look  for  them  ? 

T.  We  should  say  that  they  did,  so  far  as  students  are  con 
fined  within  certain  limits  of  inquiry,  or,  if  that  be  an  incorrect 
mode  of  stating  the  practice,  are  tied  down  to  arrive  at  certain 
conclusions  after  inquiry. 
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P.  I  have  often  wondered  that  professors  of  theology 
should  inflict  these  cramping  conditions  upon  their  pupils. 
Have  they  less  faith  than  teachers  of  science  in  the  truth 
of  what  they  teach,  or  less  confidence  in  their  teaching 
power  ? 

T.  They  would  admit  neither.  The  rule  imposed  upon 
theological  students  arises  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  subject 
to  be  learned — the  Scriptures ;  in  which  there  has  been,  and  can 
be,  no  change. 

P.  Are  the  professors  and  students  of  theology,  and  the 
professors  and  students  of  science,  differently  circumstanced  in 
reality,  or  only  in  appearance  ?  You  say  that  the  Scriptures 
are  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  Is  this  more  true  of  the 
Scriptures  than  of  the  order  of  nature — of  the  laws  of  the 
universe  and  of  its  component  parts,  the  foundation  and  ma 
terial  of  all  science  ?  Does  any  body  pretend  that  they  have 
changed  ? 

T.  They  may  not  actually  have  changed  ;  but  to  men's  eyes 
and  hands  they  have  changed,  and  greatly  too.  Since  the 
Scriptures  were  vouchsafed  to  man,  the  universe  and  all  its  parts 
are  to  man  as  if  they  had  been  remodelled. 

P.  And  yet  the  structure  of  the  universe  and  of  all  its  parts 
is  unchanged  ? 

T.  If  we  did  not  know  you  so  well,  we  thould  think  you  a 
little  captious.  The  foundation  and  material  of  science,  as 
you  term  them,  are  unchanged  ;  but  men  through  successive 
ages,  by  observation,  experiment,  and  reflection,  have  become 
acquainted  with  so  many  particulars  previously  unknown  to  them, 
that  the  world  of  their  forefathers  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
given  place  to  a  new  world. 

P.  And  in  what  state  of  mind,  in  regard  to  this  new  world, 
are  modern  men  of  science  ?  Do  they  think  they  have  reached 
the  limits  of  what  can  be  learned  of  it  ? 

T.  They  would  smile  at  our  simplicity  if  we  were  to  put 
such  a  question  to  them. 

P.  Am  I  wrong  in  concluding  that  you  agree  with  me  thus 
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far :  that  students  of  theology  and  students  of  science  are 
similarly  circumstanced  in  this  respect — that  the  foundation 
and  material  for  their  studies  are,  so  far  as  they  know,  un 
changed  and  unchangeable?  Briefly  expressed,  the  "word" 
is  the  subject  to  be  studied  by  one,  the  "  world  "  by  the  other  : 
each  what  it  was  in  the  beginning  ;  each  destined,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  continue  as  it  is  and  has  been  to  the  end. 

T.  Are  not  some  of  the  discoveries  made  by  geologists  a 
little  at  variance  with  a  statement  so  generally  expressed  ? 

P.  I  never  heard  it  maintained,  remarkable  as  may  have 
been  the  changes  in  the  arrangements  and  combinations  of  the 
elementary  substances  of  which  the  earth  is  constituted,  that 
the  elements  themselves  are  different.  There  are  no  truths 
connected  with  chemistry,  electricity,  astronomy,  &c.,  that  the 
masters  of  those  sciences  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  have 
held  good  within  the  period  recorded  in  history.  To  guard 
against  the  chances  of  error  suggested  by  your  question,  shall 
we  limit  ourselves  to  saying  that  the  "  word  "  and  the  "  world," 
as  subjects  of  study,  have  undergone  no  change  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  they  are  accepted 
for  purposes  of  study  as  unchangeable  ?  j 

T.  As  all  the  researches  of  scientific  men  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  of  an  established  order  of  nature,  we  cannot  object 
to  start  from  this  position. 

P.  Let  us  now  inquire  how  the  two  classes  of  subjects  in 
cluded  respectively  in  the  "  word"  and  the  "world,"  so  similar 
as  to  their  presenting  unchanged  and  unchanging  matter  for 
investigation,  are  treated  by  students.  The  students  of  the 
"  world,"  you  say,  would  smile  at  my  simplicity,  if  I  intimated 
a  doubt  whether  they  thought  they  had  any  thing  more  to  learn. 
How  is  it  with  the  students  of  the  "  word  "  ? 

T.  They  are  also  busily  engaged  in  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  their  branch  of  study. 

P.  We  will  grant  that  both  classes  of  students  are  equally 
earnest  and  equally  industrious.  How  do  they  respectively 
prosecute  their  work  ?  Are  the  students  of  science  busily 
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engaged  in  ascertaining  what  the  fathers  of  science  thought  and 
said  hundreds  of  years  ago,  learning  ancient  languages  in  order 
to  read  their  lucubrations  in  the  original,  tacitly  assuming  that 
all  the  knowledge  which  they  can  hope  to  acquire  is  only  to  be 
drawn  from  those  ancient  sources  ?  or  are  their  thoughts  prin 
cipally  bent  upon  turning  to  account  each  advance  in  know 
ledge  beyond  that  made  by  their  predecessors,  to  use  it  as  a 
power  by  which  to  discover  something  more,  with  the  conviction 
strong  upon  them  that  the  mine  of  discoveries  yet  to  be  ex 
plored  is  inexhaustible  ? 

T.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  mind,  and  the 
method  of  proceeding  based  upon  it,  with  students  of  science, 
is  not  only  that  they  know  much  more  than  their  forefathers, 
but  that  their  children  and  children's  children  for  many  gene 
rations  are  destined,  by  continual  searching,  to  heap  acquire 
ment  upon  acquirement. 

P.  Will  you  now  tell  me  what  students  in  theology  are 
doing  ? 

T.  We  suppose  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  doing  the 
very  reverse  of  these  things.  They  recognize  that  they  have 
in  the  Scriptures  a  mine  of  spiritual  knowledge.  But  they 
have  no  notion  of  striking  any  new  guiding  light  out  of  it.  It 
would  be  considered  dangerous,  if  not  sinful,  to  make  the 
attempt.  At  all  events,  it  is  discouraged.  There  are  the 
Scriptures.  Students  have  to  learn  what  is  in  them.  The 
mastery  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages  will 
enable  them  to  compare  the  originals  with  the  translations ;  and 
they  may  study  what  divines  and  others  who  have  established  a 
reputation  for  piety  and  learning  have  considered  them  to  con 
tain.  They  may  then  repeat  and  promulgate  what  they  have 
learned,  provided  it  be  certified  by  the  authorities  of  their 
own  days  to  correspond  with  the  doctrine  received  in  the 
past. 

P.  Before  I  ask  what  difference  of  effects  must  be  produced 
on  the  understandings  and  feelings  of  two  classes  of  students 
who  pursue  so  very  different  a  course  in  their  studies,  I  will 
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put  the  matter  in  another  point  of  view.  It  is  difficult  and 
important  enough  to  deserve  all  the  light  that  can  be  thrown 
upon  it,  and  to  require  examination  on  all  sides.  Let  us  con 
sider  how  men  in  their  collective  capacity  are  conducting  and 
have  conducted  themselves  in  regard  to  what  theologians  will 
not,  I  presume,  object  to  their  being  called,  the  two  great  gifts 
bestowed  upon  them — the  "  world  "  and  the  "  word."  How  do 
they  study  the  first  ? — as  if  they  knew  all,  or  as  if  they  had 
yet  much  to  learn  about  it  ? 

T.  As  if  they  had  much  to  learn.  Each  generation  of  stu 
dents  goes  to  the  work  in  the  persuasion  that  it  has  two  things 
to  accomplish  :  one  to  make  itself  acquainted  with  what  has 
already  been  learned ;  the  other  to  make  a  further  inroad, 
with  the  aid  of  that  knowledge,  upon  the  ignorance  from  which 
it  seems  to  be  man's  destiny  gradually,  through  ages,  to  eman 
cipate  himself. 

P.  How  do  they  study  the  second  ? — as  if  they  knew  all,  or 
as  if  they  had  yet  much  to  learn  about  it  ? 

T.  As  if  all  that  could  be  learned  had  already  been  learned; 
and  as  if  the  task  allotted  to  each  generation  of  students  was 
confined  to  mastering  that  knowledge,  by  studying  what  past 
authorities  had  pronounced  it  to  be.  The  further  duty  appended 
to  this  task  is  to  preserve  the  knowledge  which  is  thus  in 
herited,  and  hand  it  down  to  another  generation  in  the  same 
state  of  preservation  that  it  had  been  imparted. 

P.  Would  these  two  courses  of  study,  pursued  in  so  very 
different  a  spirit,  produce  different  states  of  mind  in  the  stu 
dents  ? 

T.  Students  who  pursued  both  would  feel  it  to  be  their  duty 
as  well  as  their  inclination  to  be  on  the  alert  for  discovery  in 
the  first ;  while  in  the  second  it  would  be  their  duty  to  repress 
any  inclination  even  to  think  discovery  possible. 

P.  While  we  separate  science  from  theology,  the  "  world  " 
from  the  "word,"  for  the  convenience  of  studying  each  mi 
nutely  and  uninterruptedly,  can  they  be  kept  apart  in  reality, 
as  though  they  were  entirely  unconnected  ? 
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T.  We  suppose  not.  But  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  we 
perceive  the  scope  of  your  question. 

P.  My  purpose  will  be  gained  if  you  will  tell  me  whether 
you  think  that  a  student  of  theology  in  these  days,  if  en 
lightened  with  merely  a  smattering  of  modern  science,  could 
read  and  interpret  the  Scriptures,  as  he  would  have  read  and 
interpreted  them  500  years  ago  ? 

T.  He  could  not  do  it,  were  he  to  try. 

P.  Would  he  interpret  them  now  more  in  harmony  with 
exalted  notions  of  the  Divine  attributes — more  as  manifesta 
tions  of  the  will  of  Him  who  is  the  perfection  of  goodness 
and  wisdom,  than  he  could  have  interpreted  them  500  years 
ago? 

T.  More  of  course. 

P.  Is  it  a  fact  that  theologians  have  too  often  been  foremost 
in  rejecting  with  indignation  new  contributions  to  science  as 
hostile  to  Scripture,  because  they  were  irreconcilable  with  their 
interpretations  of  Scripture  ? 

T.  We  certainly  have  to  admit  and  regret  that  fact.  Hap 
pily,  succeeding  theologians  have  become  conscious  of  the  mis 
takes  of  their  predecessors,  and  have  discovered  that  the 
Scriptures  are  beautifully  in  harmony  with  interpretations  of 
science  once  by  them  pronounced  to  be  false,  since  admitted  to 
be  incontrovertible. 

P.  May  we  congratulate  modern  theologians  on  having  en 
tirely  abandoned  the  vicious  mental  courses  of  their  prede 
cessors  ? 

T.  Your  congratulations  would,  we  fear,  be  premature. 

P.  Is  it  a  safe  state  of  mind,  to  be  able  to  think  it  possible 
for  any  truth  to  be  opposed  to  religion  ? 

T.  We  should  call  it  a  most  dangerous  state. 

P.  Does  it  happen  that  students  of  science  are  occasionally 
putting  forward  as  truths  what  in  reality  are  mere  semblances 
of  truth — illusions  imperfectly  examined  ? 

T.  Such  ill-considered  pretensions  havo  often  been  wit 
nessed. 
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P.  Ought  not  theologians  to  expose  them  as  opposed  to 
religion  ? 

T.  They  will  do  that  sufficiently  by  laying  bare  the  illusions. 
The  vindications  of  science  and  religion  go  hand  in  hand. 

P.  In  what  state  of  mind  ought  students  of  science  to  be  as 
regards  interpretations  of  Scripture  ? 

T.  Full  of  faith  that  no  new  developments  of  theirs  can  be 
antagonistic  to  religion  correctly  expounded ;  full  of  ardour  to 
strike  out  new  lights,  not  only  for  the  advance  of  scientific 
knowledge,  but  for  the  additional  power  acquired  of  vindicating 
"  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

P.  In  what  state  of  mind  ought  students  of  theology  to  be 
as  regards  science  ? 

T.  Anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  every  new  light  and  power 
that  it  can  furnish  wherewith  to  draw  continually  new  instruc 
tion  and  new  causes  of  reverence  and  gratitude  from  the  new 
proofs  of  wisdom  and  benevolence  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  their 
fathers ;  and  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  ever  presenting 
religion  as  an  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  oiferings  from  stu 
dents  of  science.  These  offerings  need  to  be  scrupulously 
examined.  If  unsound,  they  are  false,  and  therefore  contrary 
to  religion.  If  sound,  true,  and  therefore  in  accordance  with 
religion. 

P.  Putting  all  your  answers  together,  do  you  not  think  that 
you  are  provided  with  the  means  of  solving,  partly,  at  all  events, 
the  enigma  which  has  puzzled  you — how  it  has  happened  that 
your  instructors  should  have  left  you  so  entirely  unsuspicious  of 
the  incapacity  of  children  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  and 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  Scripture  —  sublime  and  striking 
when  brought  to  light — though  often  buried  deep  beneath  the 
surface  ?  and  how  it  has  happened  that  you  should  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  all  the  great  truths  contained  in  Scripture 
had  been  elaborated  ages  ago  by  our  forefathers,  who  have, 
accordingly,  left  us  nothing  to  do  but  to  study  their  comments, 
or  repose  upon  the  authority  of  those  who  had  studied  them, 
holding  in  pious  horror  any  attempt  to  draw  forth  new  beauties, 
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new  manifestations  of  wisdom  hitherto  concealed  from  those 
who  lacked  the  aid  since  contributed  through  the  united 
researches  of  all  engaged  in  the  study  of  science  ? 

T.  We  hegin  to  see  how  it  has  happened  that  we  were  sent 
forth  from  the  training  colleges  in  the  pitiable  state  in  which 
you  found  us,  as  regards  the  spiritual  and  moral  portion  of  our 
duties  towards  the  children  under  our  care.  As  we  certainly 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  rules  of  good 
self-guidance,  and  could  not,  therefore,  teach  them  ;  so  we 
necessarily  could  not  give  that  intellectual  and  moral  training 
which  would  incline  children  to  conform  to  rules  unknown  to 
them  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

P.  A  few  minutes  will  not  be  misapplied  in  examining  how 
the  right  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  self-guidance  should  be 
cultivated  in  the  young,  so  as  most  certainly  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  How  do  you  propose  to  yourselves  to  conduct 
that  work  ? 

T.  We  shall,  as  nearly  as  possible,  teach  in  the  spirit  of  the 
lessons  which  we  have  so  often  heard  you  give. 

P.  And  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  main  object  in  all 
my  lessons  ? 

T.  We  conceive  your  object  to  be  two-fold. 

1st.  By  a  judicious  selection,  to  place  before  the  children 
such  facts,  events,  and  phenomena  as,  with  your  assistance^, 
will  be  sure  to  interest  them ;  to  awaken  curiosity  and  a  desire 
to  learn  more  than  they  already  know  about  them  ;  to  lead  them, 
by  skilful  questioning,  to  find  out  for  themselves  all  that  the 
exercise  of  their  own  understandings  can  bring  forth  ;  to  supply 
the  material  for  those  gaps  which  their  own  unassisted  faculties 
could  not  otherwise  fill ;  and  lastly,  to  raise  them  to  a  capacity 
of  distinguishing  for  themselves,  amid  all  the  calls  for  action 
and  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  man,  what  conduct  ought  to 
be  classed  as  good,  as  indifferent,  and  as  bad,  and  why. 

2nd.  Progressively  as  the  children  learn  to  recognize  the 
different  characters  of  conduct,  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them  all 
the  influences  of  affection,  of  respect,  of  example,  and  of  imi- 
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tation,  so  as  to  evoke  in  them  an  earnest  desire  to  practise  the 
conduct  which  they  approve,  to  eschew  the  conduct  which  they 
condemn,  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  in  upon  the  laws  of  their 
own  being — upon  their  own  constitution,  physical  and  moral ; 
so  that,  knowing  how  much  they,  in  common  with  all  others,  are 
the  creatures  of  habit,  they  may  resolutely  strive,  by  the  exercise 
of  that  self- discipline  for  which  there  is  no  substitute,  to  become 
the  kind  of  men  that  they  love  and  respect,  and  to  avoid  growing 
into  the  kind  which  they  cannot  but  hato  and  fear  or  despise, 
qualified  as  their  detestation  may  be  by  pity. 

P.  Going  to  your  school-work  animated  with  these  senti 
ments,  I  may  congratulate  you  beforehand  upon  your  success. 
You  will,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  encounter  numerous 
instances  of  failure  and  disappointment.  If  these  beset  people 
in  every  walk  of  life,  how  little  can  the  schoolmaster  expect  to 
escape,  he  being  engaged  in  a  work  more  behind  the  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  age  than  any  other  that  I  can  think  of.  Should 
those  deluded  creatures  of  whom  we  have  spoken  persevere  in 
characterizing  your  proceedings  as  unchristian  or  irreligious, 
their  imputations  need  not  disturb  you.  Silent  contempt, 
not  unmixed  with  pity,  is  the  utmost  that  most  of  them 
deserve. 

Here  and  there,  you  say,  some  of  them  can  and  will  throw 
hindrances  in  your  way.  These  hindrances  must  be  faced;  but 
they  need  not  be  magnified.  Full  often  they  are  rather  hin 
drances  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and  only  effect  their 
purpose  by  acting  upon  the  fears  of  the  cowards  whom  it  is 
wished  to  obstruct.  That  infamous  practice  of  hurling  what  is 
miscalled  religion  on  the  rail,  to  bring  the  education-train  to  a 
stand,  or  to  upset  it,  will  not  alarm  the  intelligent  engineer,  nor 
even  induce  him  to  shut  off  his  steam.  He  knows  that  he  has 
but  to  deal  with  a  fog- signal  about  to  yield  with  an  explosion 
under  his  wheel. 

Nor  should  you  conceal  from  yourselves  that  more  powerful 
and  dangerous  opponents  may  cross  your  path.  But  ought  they 
to  make  you  turn  aside  from  your  duty,  or  only  inspire  you  with 
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more  determination,  and  call  forth  resources  which  but  for  tho 
emergency  might  remain  dormant  within  you  ?  The  faithful 
servant,  hound  on  a  confidential  mission  to  some  distant  part, 
never  loses  sight  of  the  ohject  of  his  journey.  Floods  may 
make  him  deviate  from  his  beaten  track,  or  shift  from  his 
carriage  to  a  boat.  Or,  if  robbers  infest  the  road,  he  will  form 
his  plan  for  beating  them  off  or  for  circumventing  them,  which 
ever  is  least  likely  to  interfere  with  the  early  and  safe  execution 
of  his  trust. 
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ON  THEOLOGICO-MORALITY. 


T.  WE  have  often  heard  you  speak  most  hopefully  of  the 
prospects  of  a  future  improved  state  of  well-being  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  We  would  gladly  participate  in  this  hope 
fulness  more  largely  than  we  do ;  but  we  cannot  divest  our 
selves  of  a  suspicion  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
realizing  your  hopes,  the  means  for  removing  which  yet  remain 
to  be  pointed  out,  assuming  that  they  are  to  be  found. 

P.  You  are  still  a  little  faint-hearted.  You  fear  that  the 
fruits  of  the  education  which  you  are  giving,  and  of  the  better 
education  which,  after  more  experience,  may  be  given,  will  not 
quite  come  up  to  my  expectation. 

T.  You  are  not  doing  us  justice.  We  have  full  faith  in 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  universal  education  like  unto  what 
you  propose  for  infants  and  children,  if  we  could  but  see  our 
way  to  its  being  given.  But  when  we  reflect  upon  the  won 
derful  advances  in  every  other  work  to  which  man  has  put  his 
hand,  compared  with  those  which  he  has  made  in  education, 
we  doubt  whether  you  can  have  taken  into  account  all  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  work,  granting,  as  we  believe  we 
may,  that  no  over-estimate  has  been  made  of  its  capabilities 
for  bringing  about  the  improvements  which  you  look  for 
ward  to. 

P.  We  understand  one  another  sufficiently  to  make  it  unne 
cessary  to  go  over  in  detail  the  particulars  of  the  education 
which  we  believe  might  be  given,  and  which  we  are  desirous 
of  assisting  to  impart  to  every  human  being.  It  comprises 
instruction  in  the  duties  of  life  and  a  course  of  discipline 
adapted  to  secure  a  ready  and  zealous  performance  of  those 
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duties.  We  contend  that  education  answering  to  this  descrip 
tion  is  not  given ;  and  that,  if  it  were,  the  larger  part  of  the 
destitution  which  afflicts  this  generation  would  cease  to  afflict 
our  posterity. 

T.  And  now  we  wish  to  be  satisfied  whether  all  tho  difficul 
ties  which  have  prevented  and  are  preventing  the  diffusion  of 
an  education  calculated  to  lead  to  such  a  result  have  been 
stated,  or  whether  there  must  not  be  others  much  less  easy  to 
overcome  which  we  have  not  yet  adverted  to. 

P.  To  judge  of  this,  ought  we  not  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  kind  of  persons  who  principally  preside  over  the  edu 
cation  of  this  country,  and  determine  its  tone  and  character  ? 
What  would  your  reply  be  to  inquirers  wishing  to  obtain  such 
knowledge  ? 

T.  We  think  we  should  say  that  education  in  this  country 
was  mostly  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  They  seem  to 
preside  over  our  chief  colleges  and  universities,  to  be  the 
masters  of  most  of  our  endowed  and  proprietary  schools,  and 
if  not  the  principals  of  our  training  colleges,  to  appoint  them, 
as  well  as  the  masters  of  our  national  schools.  The  influence 
of  their  clergy  over  the  education  of  the  various  dissenting 
bodies  may  not  be  so  apparent,  but  we  suspect  that  it  is,  if 
possible,  more  felt. 

P.  Adopting  an  expression  which  will  enable  us  to  speak  of 
all  shades  of  religious  opinion  together,  whether  in  the  Esta 
blished  Church  or  among  dissenters,  will  you  allow  me  to 
state  that  you  think  the  theological  element  is  the  one  which 
exercises  the  strongest  influence  over  the  education  of  the 
people,  infant  and  adult,  and  especially  over  that  part  of  educa 
tion  which  gives  a  form  to  character  and  intelligence,  as  mani 
fested  in  the  performance  of  social  duties  ? 

T.  Whether  that  influence  be,  in  your  estimation,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  theological  is  by 
far  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  influences  at  work  to  form  the 
moral  character  of  the  people,  which  of  course  is  to  be  judged 
by  what  are  seen  to  be  the  objects  of  desire  among  them, 
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and  the  means  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  those 
objects. 

P.  Would  it  be  rash  to  attempt  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
the  merits  of  any  prevailing  education,  without  being  informed 
of  the  manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  living  which  flourish 
along  with  it  ? 

T.  It  would  ;  for  although  other  influences  besides  those  of 
education  may  be  at  work  to  give  a  direction  to  manners,  cus 
toms,  and  modes  of  living,  no  single  influence  can  be  so  strong 
as  that  of  the  education  of  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  pulpit, 
in  combination. 

P.  And  how  are  we  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  various 
manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  living,  whether  comparing  the 
present  with  the  past,  or  those  of  one  nation  with  another  ? 

T.  A  comparison  between  the  different  states  of  well-being, 
between  the  different  supplies  of  food,  raiment,  shelter,  and 
means  of  recreation,  as  well  as  the  states  of  health  and  dura 
tion  of  life,  would  be  our  first  step  towards  forming  such  a 
judgment.  Although  differences  of  position  and  climate  are 
not  without  their  influence,  wherever  we  saw  superiority  of 
well-being  we  should  expect  to  find  superiority  of  character. 
Besides,  we  would  follow  the  course  which  we  pursue  in  teach 
ing  our  boys.  Once  accustomed  to  trace  back  from  effects  to 
causes,  and  forward  from  causes  to  effects,  we  could  not  fail  to 
trace,  where  position  and  climate  were  similar,  the  different 
effects  referable  to  differences  of  industry,  intelligence,  skill, 
economy,  sobriety,  trustworthiness,  and  parental  forethought. 
And,  lastly,  we  would  compare  the  most  favourable  state  of 
well-being  of  which  thus  far  we  have  had  experience  with  that 
better  state  which  we  believe  to  be  attainable,  and  try  to  work 
out  what  advances  in  intelligence  and  changes  in  manners, 
habits,  and  modes  of  living  would  assist  us  to  this  better  future 
state. 

P.  I  need  not  ask  the  question.  I  may  assume  that  you 
are  not  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  state  of  well-being  to 
which  we  have  attained  thus  far,  nor  with  the  intelligence, 
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manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  living  which  preceded,  if  they 
did  not  cause  it,  nor  even  with  the  manners  and  habits,  im 
proved  as  they  are  generally  admitted  to  be,  now  prevalent. 

T.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  our  want  of  entire  satis 
faction  with  the  intelligence,  manners,  customs,  and  modes  of 
living  that  have  so  far  prevailed,  and  to  state  our  conviction 
that  they  have  not  only  preceded  but  caused  a  large  part  of 
the  destitution  so  generally  deplored.  If  we  examine  the  con 
duct  which  is  mixed  up  with  this  destitution,  do  we  not  see 
drunkenness,  ignorance,  brutality,  dishonesty,  child-neglect, 
and  that  foulest  of  all  the  blots  on  our  manhood,  "the  social 
evil"  ?  We  may  meet  with  people  who  doubt  the  possibility 
of  so  improving  intelligence  and  morals  as  to  greatly  diminish 
destitution  and  its  evil  accompaniments,  but  nobody  doubts 
that  the  diminution  would  be  brought  about  were  the  improve 
ment  effected. 

P.  According  to  you,  then,  the  difficulty  to  be  solved  is, 
whether  intelligence  and  morals  can  be  greatly  improved ;  for 
in  proportion  as  they  are  improved,  that  is,  in  proportion  as 
we  get  rid  of  drunkenness,  brutality,  child-neglect,  and  the 
social  evil,  destitution,  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  all 
these,  will  disappear. 

T.  That  seems  to  us  to  be  the  difficulty. 

P.  If  we  can  put  our  fingers  upon  a  great  impediment  in 
the  way  of  imparting  intelligence  and  morals — an  impediment 
not  generally  recognized,  but  easily  removed  when  once  recog 
nized — may  we  not  consider  that  we  have  at  least  made  one  step 
towards  solving  the  difficulty  ? 

T.  Certainly ;  and  a  most  important  one  too. 

P.  Have  we  not  in  reality  done  something  more  ?  Do  we 
not  acknowledge  that  education  is  greatly  subjected  to  theo 
logical  influence  ?  and  have  we  not  satisfied  ourselves  of  the 
causes  which  have  retarded  and  still  retard  the  progress  of 
theologico -intelligence  ? 

T.  We  cannot  deny  that  you  have  pointed  out  to  our  entire 
satisfaction  the  causes  which  have  made  the  intelligence  of 
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theologians  lag  behind  the  general  intelligence,  repressed  as 
that  has  been  by  the  influence  exercised  over  education  by 
theologians ;  but  these  causes  ought  not  to  be  difficult  of 
removal.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  indifference  in 
acting  up  to  what  intelligence,  imperfect  as  it  is,  clearly  recom 
mends,  is  a  greater  impediment  in  the  way  of  social  improve 
ment  than  even  our  short-comings  in  intelligence. 

P.  If  I  do  not  misunderstand  you,  it  is  your  opinion  that 
although  much  human  misery  is  occasioned  by  want  of  intelli 
gence,  much  more  is  attributable  to  a  laxity  of  conduct,  by  no 
means  pleasant  to  confess,  but  too  plain  to  be  denied. 

T.  And  the  laxity  of  conduct  on  which  our  thoughts  are  just 
now  fixed  is  not  that  conduct  in  a  comparatively  few  which 
defies  the  will  of  society,  whether  recorded  in  laws  or  gathered 
from  public  opinion,  but  that  conduct  which  habitually  and  all 
but  universally  disregards  the  plainest  injunctions  of  religion 
as  professed.  Some  people  denounce  this  discrepancy  between 
conduct  and  profession  as  hypocrisy.  But  to  us  it  appears 
like  a  deep-seated  habit  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  while  its 
mastery  is  unperceived  ;  whereas  hypocrisy  can  only  be  im 
puted,  with  propriety,  to  those  who  are  conscious  of  their 
inconsistency  and  untrathfulness.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  dis 
order,  whether  intellectual,  moral  or  religious,  which  greatly 
obstructs  improvement ;  and  we  should  indeed  rejoice  if  you 
could  explain  to  us  how  it  was  contracted,  and  how  it  is  to  bo 
cured. 

P.  I  fear  I  can  do  little  more  than  take  part  in  your  inquiry. 
We  may  help  one  another  to  points  of  view  whence  to  observe, 
raised  above  some  of  the  considerations  which  tend  to  conceal 
the  principal  subject  of  inquiry,  and  to  confuse  inquirers.  The 
entanglement,  after  all,  may  rather  be  in  our  thoughts  than 
inherent  in  the  subject.  Let  us  have  before  us  what  it  is  that 
we  seem  to  understand  thoroughly — to  have  no  doubt  about ; 
and  what  we  wish  further  to  learn  or  to  clear  up.  In  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  imperfect  as  it  is,  there  is  much  to 
be  thankful  for,  much  to  make  us  hopeful  of  learning  more, 
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and  of  turning  what  we  have  learned  to  better  account,  despite 
our  doubts  and  perplexities.  Man  has  reached  firm  standing 
ground,  whence  to  prosecute  his  further  inquiries,  when  he  has 
risen  to  the  capacity  of  judging  conduct  according  to  its  tendency 
to  promote  well-being,  and  character  according  to  its  tendency 
'to  insure  good  conduct.  There  are  difficulties  enough,  even 
with  the  advantages  of  the  wider  range,  and  of  the  opportunities 
of  more  undisturbed  inspection  afforded  by  the  unbroken  view 
from  this  standing  ground.  For,  let  us  ask,  are  all  the  men 
who  admit  that  conduct  ought  to  be  judged  by  this  standard  of 
one  mind  as  to  the  particular  kinds — the  rules  of  conduct 
which  most  deserve  to  be  approved  ? 

T.  They  certainly  are  not ;  although,  whether  we  look  at  the 
course  of  modern  legislation,  or  at  the  current  of  public  opinion, 
we  may  observe  a  nearer  approach  than  formerly  to  uniformity 
and  coherence,  both  in  our  legal  and  extra-legal  judgments — a 
result  clearly  attributable  to  the  growing  practice  of  estimating 
conduct  by  its  tendency  to  promote  or  disturb  well-being. 

P.  After  the  acquisition  of  a  principle  or  test  whereby  to 
judge  conduct,  it  is  still  possible  that  we  may  err  in  applying 
it.  But  to  know  a  principle  about  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  to  have  been  able,  by  its  help,  to  emancipate  ourselves 
from  former  prejudices  and  superstitions,  to  introduce  order 
into  our  investigations,  and  to  lighten  our  darkness,  is  a 
guarantee  that  perseverance  will  overcome  all  future  diffi 
culties,  and  clear  up  all  remaining  perplexities. 

T.  Might  we  not  say  that  moral  science,  through  the  appli 
cation  of  this  principle,  has  been  extricated  from  chaos,  much 
as  astronomical  science  was  by  the  discovery  and  application 
of  the  principle  of  gravitation  ? 

P.  Perhaps  we  might.  But  we  have  as  much  to  do  in 
applying  our  grand  principle  to  the  elucidation  of  morals,  as 
the  astronomers  have  in  applying  their  grand  principle  to  its 
purposes — possibly  more.  Can  we  say  that  moralists  or 
inquirers  into  conduct  are  as  nearly  agreed  in  their  judgments 
upon  acts,  and  upon  the  men  who  perform  them,  as  astronomers 
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are  in  judging  of  the  positions  and  movements  of  tho  heavenly 
bodies  ? 

T.  No.  They  certainly  have  not  yet  approached  that 
unanimity. 

P.  When  two  conflicting  judgments  upon  conduct  have  been 
arrived  at  by  two  sets  of  inquirers,  what  means  are  available 
for  ascertaining  which  of  the  two  is  the  better  judgment,  or 
whether  some  error  is  not  mixed  up  with  them  both  ?  Supposing 
past  authorities,  and  learning,  industry,  and  sagacity  in  study 
ing  them,  to  have  done  their  utmost,  and  in  vain,  to  pre 
determine  what  conduct  is  good  and  what  conduct  is  bad,  is  no 
light,  no  aid,  no  correction  procurable  from  any  other  quarter? 

T.  There  is  one  resource  still  remaining.  Each  judgment, 
as  exemplified  in  conduct,  may  be  tested.  The  acts  flowing 
from  it,  sanctioned  or  recommended  by  it,  may  be  watched  and 
examined.  The  consequences  of  the  acts,  accurately  traced, 
will  confirm  or  condemn  the  judgment  which  had  previously 
classed  them. 

P.  Would  this  opportunity  for  testing  the  correctness  of 
conflicting  judgments  be  readily  found,  if  people  were  careless 
to  make  conduct  conform  to  judgments  pronounced  and  re 
corded,  and  thereby  presumed  to  be  accepted  as  believed  in 
and  to  be  acted  upon  ? 

T.  Scarcely ;  at  all  events,  not  so  readily  as  if  people  were 
careful.  In  fact,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  much 
of  the  improvement  in  conduct  that  we  have  to  rejoice  in  has 
arisen  from  the  sight  of  what  is  distressing  and  unsatisfactory, 
from  the  desire  of  preventing  its  recurrence  and  from  reflecting 
upon  the  causes  which  may  have  occasioned  it. 

P.  It  is  suspected  by  some  people  that  the  improvements  in 
man's  conduct,  as  regards  his  fellow  men,  have  not  kept  pace 
with  his  improved  conduct  in  all  other  respects.  We  may, 
perhaps,  do  something  towards  satisfying  ourselves  whether 
this  suspicion  be  warranted,  and  if  it  be,  how  it  has  happened 
that  man's  conduct  towards  his  fellow  men  should  have  lagged 
behind  his  other  conduct,  by  examining  the  course  of  pro- 
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cecclings  through  which  some  of  his  improvements  or  successes 
appear  to  have  heen  accomplished.  If  I  were  to  examine  his 
conduct  as  a  cultivator  of  the  land,  how  might  we  infer  that  he 
had  reached  to  his  present  comparative  superiority  ? 

T.  By  trying  new  methods,  some  recommended  by  others, 
and  others  suggested  by  himself,  persevering  with  those  that 
answered,  rejecting  those  that  failed. 

P.  How  has  he  proceeded  in  bringing  about  those  remark 
able  improvements  made  of  late  years  in  transport  and  inter 
communication  ? 

T.  In  the  same  manner  ;  and  many  of  the  details  have  been 
preserved  to  us  of  the  trials,  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  that 
accompanied  the  experiments,  and  of  the  failures  and  dis 
appointments.  The  improvements  upon  improvements  which 
have  resulted  from  them  are  in  daily  use. 

P.  What  has  been  his  course  of  action  in  mining,  in  smelt 
ing,  and  in  the  various  processes  of  manufacture  ? 
T.  Much  the  same. 

P.  Has  man's  progress  in  all  these  lines  been  the  result  of 
efforts  to  increase  his  producing  powers  ? 

T.  We  think  we  may  say  that  it  has.  For  when  he  has 
hit  upon  anything  new,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  it  has  depended 
upon  his  observation  and  intelligence  to  hold  by  it  as  worth 
preserving,  or  to  abandon  it  as  worthless  as  an  agent  of 
increased  production. 

P.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  more  correct 
representation  of  man's  conduct  in  carrying  out  his  industrial 
works  :  to  say  that  he  endeavoured  to  frame  a  course  of  action 
for  his  guidance,  to  lay  down  precise  and  definite  rales  by 
which  to  abide  till  better  advised,  or  that  he  was  altogether 
indifferent  about  well-defined  plans  and  rules  ? 

T.  To  say  the  latter  would  be  obviously  untrue.  His  indus 
trial  career  has  been  one  of  continued  effort,  and  particularly 
of  late  years,  to  contrive  and  design  improved  processes ;  to 
specify;  them  minutely  and  ^accurately  ;  to  reduce  them  to 
practice  with  the  utmost  care  and  precision ;  to  note  the 
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results,  and  then  to  adopt  or  reject,  partly  or  wholly,  accord 
ing  to  the  estimate  of  the  results,  and  of  the  means  which 
contributed  to  produce  them. 

P.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  man  would  have  attained  to 
his  present  state  of  efficiency  in  industrial  work  had  he  been 
slatternly  in  his  designs  and  plans,  inexact  in  his  descriptions, 
ambiguous  and  confused  in  his  expressions,  and  careless  both  to 
understand  and  to  execute  the  work  thus  imperfectly  prepared  ? 

T.  We  do  not  see  how  he  could  possibly  have  risen  to  his 
present  state  of  efficiency  by  any  such  ill-advised  modes  of 
proceeding.  Definite  and  intelligible  plans,  accurately  expressed, 
are  indispensable  auxiliaries  for  executing  well  what  has  been 
well  conceived,  and  for  correcting  mishaps  and  oversights. 

P.  I  always  become  timid  and  anxious,  while  inquiring  into 
rules  of  conduct,  if  I  deviate  from  the  ways  of  the  adminis 
trators  of  our  great  works.  I  long  to  verify  as  I  go  along,  for 
fear  of  drifting  into  some  of  those  phantom- like  rules  which 
beguile  the  judgment  and  misdirect  conduct.  Modern  indus 
trial  works  present  to  us  opportunities  for  observing  systema 
tized  courses  of  action,  the  study  of  which  may  throw  much 
light  upon  the  causes  which  obstruct  improvement  in  non- 
industrial  conduct — improvement  so  desperately  needed  for 
the  advancement  of  well-being,  and  so  earnestly  looked  for  by 
intelligent  and  religious  men.  You  will  not  object  to  search 
with  me  for  means  of  testing,  of  verifying  or  correcting  the 
conclusions  which  we  are  disposed  to  adopt.  If  we  were  to 
make  inquiry  upon  one  of  our  large  modern  farms,  what  notions 
should  we  be  likely  to  bring  away  concerning  the  method  of 
conducting  its  tillage  ? 

T.  That  the  whole  course  of  cultivation  was  systematically 
thought  over  and  laid  out  by  the  farmer,  that  able  heads  and 
hands  under  him  were  engaged  in  executing  his  orders,  and  also 
in  suggesting  improvements,  while  younger  and  less  experienced 
men  were  working  and  learning  under  them ;  accurate  accounts 
being  kept  of  the  courses  of  cropping,  of  the  number  and  con 
dition  of  the  stock,  of  the  instruments  of  agriculture  ;  and  lastly, 
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of  the  expenditure  and  receipts,  so  as  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  balance  of  profit  corresponded  with  what  had  been  anticipated. 

P.  Could  not  a  thoroughly  capable  farmer  cultivate  his  farm 
successfully  without  troubling  himself  with  these  elaborate 
details  ? 

T.  We  doubt  whether  any  farmer  who  did  not  so  trouble 
himself  could  be  thoroughly  capable.  The  tangle  of  the  details 
unattended  to  and  ill-arranged  would,  we  fancy,  trouble  him 
more  than  he  need  trouble  himself  by  attending  to  reduce  them 
to  order.  It  is  by  the  careful  watching  of  the  execution  of  his 
plans,  and  of  the  carrying  out  of  his  intentions,  that  he  is  able 
to  detect  where  his  expenditure  and  pains  have  been  misapplied, 
where  new  suggestions  may  be  tried  with  hope  of  advantage, 
and  how,  in  fine,  the  best  results  in  respect  of  profit  may  be 
obtained  from  the  system  in  actual  operation,  or  how  that  sys 
tem  may  be  more  fully  carried  out  or  corrected,  or  partially 
superseded. 

P.  If  from  the  farmer  we  were  to  turn  to  the  builder  of 
some  of  our  modern  large  steam-vessels,  what  might  we  learn 
from  him  ? 

T.  That  every  step  of  his  work  is  preceded  by  an  exact  con 
ception  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  destined.  The  dimensions 
and  structure  of  the  ship  being  first  designed,  so  as  to  adapt  it 
for  the  employment  prepared  for  it,  the  details  down  to  their 
minutest  parts  are  specified  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  In 
some  cases,  deviations  are  purposely  introduced  as  improve 
ments  during  the  progress  of  the  work ;  but  mostly,  the  plans 
are  executed  as  originally  designed,  the  improvements,  if  any 
are  suggested  during  the  execution  or  after  the  completion  of 
the  work  in  hand,  being  adopted  in  the  next. 

P.  Is  a  similar  course  followed  in  conducting  the  business 
of  a  factory,  of  a  counting-house,  of  a  railway,  of  a  dock  ? 

T.  Similar  in  spirit,  although  varied  in  form. 

P.  Is  this  observable  in  the  proceedings  of  all — that  a  defi 
nite  course  of  action  is  laid  down,  that  the  results  of  this 
course,  in  all  its  parts  and  in  its  entirety,  are  watched  and 
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noted,  that  deviations  from  it,  expected  to  be  improvements,  are 
tried  from  time  to  time,  and  persevered  in  or  abandoned  accord 
ing  as  they  stand  the  test  of  trial  ? 

T.  It  is — at  least  in  the  proceedings  of  those  who  conduct 
their  business  successfully.  One  might  safely  say  that  in  all 
cases  where  failure  occurs,  it  is  attributable  to  negligence  in 
following  out  this  course,  or  to  the  want  of  capacity  to  under 
stand  and  adopt  it.  In  the  more  numerous  cases  where  failure 
is  avoided,  the  success  of  each  may  be  seen  to  be  in  propor 
tion  to  the  intelligence  with  which  the  wisdom  of  this  course  is 
apprehended,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  it  is  followed  out. 
The  result  to  mankind  is  the  continuous  addition  which  has 
been  made,  particularly  of  late  years,  to  the  means  of  enjoy 
ment,  and  which,  with  right  conduct  in  other  respects,  might 
be  accessible  to  all. 

P.  Are  there  any  persons  whose  special  vocation  it  is  to  lay 
down  rules  for  this  "  conduct  in  other  respects,"  in  which,  I  sup 
pose,  you  include  the  conduct  of  man  to  man — to  notify  what 
must  be  done,  what  may  be  done  or  left  undone,  and  what 
must  not  be  done,  and  to  give  a  tone  to  the  desires  and  aspira 
tions  and  efforts  in  regard  to  that  conduct,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  administrators  of  capital  guide  and  direct  conduct  in 
their  several  industrial  establishments  ? 

T.  Our  law-makers  and  the  functionaries  who  expound  and 
apply  the  laws,  and,  where  necessary,  enforce  obedience  to 
them,  are  the  parties  who  seem  to  come  nearest  to  adminis 
trators  of  capital  in  exercising  direct  control  over  the  conduct  of 
others.  Their  eiforts  are  aided,  and  we  might  also  say  supple 
mented,  by  the  whole  body  of  teachers — teachers  of  adults  and 
infants,  whether  from  the  pulpit,  the  professor's  chair,  or  in  the 
schoolroom. 

P.  Trying  to  comprise  all  those  parties  under  two  heads, 
let  us  say  that  legislators  and  teachers  do  for  conduct  in 
general  what  administrators  of  capital  do  for  special  conduct. 
How  may  we  characterize  the  ends  or  objects  towards  which 
they  are  desirous  of  directing  conduct  ? 
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T.  Legislators  and  teachers  are  desirous,  or  at  least  ought 
to  be  desirous,  of  directing  conduct,  so  as  to  make  it  promote 
the  general  well-being.  Administrators  of  capital  are  striving 
indirectly  towards  the  same  end,  directly  to  produce  abundance 
of  wealth. 

P.  How  do  legislators  stand  a  comparison  with  adminis 
trators  of  capital  in  regard  to  the  definiteness  and  appositeness 
of  the  rules  which  they  have  devised  for  accomplishing  their 
purpose  ? 

T.  We  think  the  pre-eminence  must  be  awarded  to  adminis 
trators  of  capital.  From  the  smallest  up  to  the  largest  of  their 
undertakings — from  fitting  us  with  clothes,  and  providing  us 
with  furniture,  up  to  the  means  of  transport  and  communication 
on  their  present  grand  scale — they  seem  to  surpass  anything 
that  we  could  have  expected,  and  to  be  continually  improving 
upon  former  methods.  Legislators  of  late  years  have  certainly 
come  much  nearer  to  their  rivals  ;  and  if  we  could  banish 
from  our  minds  all  recollection  of  the  foolish,  contradictory, 
oppressive,  and  inhuman  laws,  from  which  we  have  but  just 
been  relieved,  we  might  not  so  readily  rank  legislators  below 
administrators  of  capital. 

P.  Can  you  account  for  the  comparative  want  of  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  legislators  ?  Is  their  work 
more  difficult  ? 

T.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  so ;  but  then  the  indi 
viduals  to  whom  the  work  is  assigned  are  supposed  to  be 
more  instructed  and  capable  men. 

P.  Do  we  find  that  our  grander  and  more  difficult  industrial 
works  are  less  successfully  executed  than  our  smaller  and 
easier  ? 

T.  No ;  and,  as  your  question  implies,  that  ought  to  mako 
us  suspect  that  the  comparative  want  of  success  in  our  legisla 
tors  must  be  traceable  to  some  other  cause  than  the  difficulty 
of  their  work. 

P.  Administrators  of  capital,  we  are  agreed,  have  always 
been  intent  upon  devising  and  applying  the  means  best  adapted 
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to  accomplish  a  special  purpose.  Working  in  this  state  of 
mind,  they  have  not  only  attained  to  a  certain  amount  of  suc 
cess,  but  have  been  steadily  improving  upon  previous  success. 
Have  legislators  been  doing  their  work  in  a  similar  state  of 
mind  ? 

T.  We  think  that  they  are  working  in  this  state  of  mind 
now.  Hence  our  greatly  improved  laws.  Their  former  infe 
riority  to  administrators  of  capital  may  be  attributed  to  their 
want  of  any  well- defined  purpose,  or  to  shifting,  mistaken, 
and  conflicting  purposes — whence  many  of  the  laws  were 
dictated  by  passion,  caprice,  prejudice  and  superstition. 

P.  And  how  do  you  conceive  that  modern  legislators  have 
been  able  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  chaos  of  stupid, 
ferocious,  contradictory,  and  capricious  laws  which  they  inherited 
from  their  predecessors  ? 

T.  By  their  participation  in  the  gradually  advancing  intel 
ligence  ;  but  more  particularly  by  their  having  grasped  the 
idea  that  all  laws  ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  promote  the 
general  well-being,  and  that  existing  laws,  where  not  so  framed, 
should  be  repealed  or  so  modified  as  to  adapt  them  to  that 
purpose.  It  appears  to  us,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  that 
the  tone  of  the  debates  which  have  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  changes  in  our  laws  of  late  years,  as  well  as  the  changes 
themselves,  bear  out  the  accuracy  of  our  representation. 

P.  I  doubt  whether  any  intelligent  man  at  all  conversant 
with  the  history  of  the  last  forty  years  would  dispute  either 
your  facts  or  your  inferences.  There  may  be  grave  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  what  further  changes  are  desirable  in  our 
laws ;  but  we  are  all  of  one  mind  that  our  laws,  criminal  and 
civil,  commercial  and  financial,  and  our  system  of  procedure 
have  been  altered  within  that  period,  so  as  to  be  much  more 
efficient  in  conducing  to  the  general  well-being,  and  that  the 
alterations  have  been  made  with  that  intention.  Legislators, 
we  have  agreed,  may  do  much  to  promote  the  general  well- 
being,  but  they  cannot  do  all  that  is  needful  to  secure  it. 
Even  what  they  will  do  must  depend  upon  their  inclinations 
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and  intelligence.  Moreover,  a  large  part  of  the  well-being  of 
society  must  be  the  result  of  individual  acts  over  which  legis 
latures  are  incapable  of  exercising  direct  control.  This  brings 
us  to  the  consideration  of  what  our  teachers  have  done  and 
are  doing  for  us.  How  will  they  stand  a  comparison  with 
legislators  and  administrators  of  capital  ?  Do  they  top  both, 
or  do  they  lag  behind  legislators,  as  legislators  lag  behind 
administrators  of  capital  ? 

T.  That  question  is  more  easily  proposed  than  answered. 

P.  Your  remark  would  apply  to  many  other  questions  which, 
nevertheless,  it  is  desirable  should  be  proposed,  and,  if  pos 
sible,  answered  also.  Does  it  not  interest  us  greatly  to  learn 
whether  our  teachers  are  doing  all  that  ought  to  be  expected 
of  them,  whether  their  efforts  are  impeded  by  influences 
beyond  their  control,  or  whether  they  are  impeding  the  efforts 
of  others  ? 

T.  It  certainly  does,  although  we  do  not  see  our  way  to 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  We  might  fancy  that 
teachers  and  legislators  are  much  on  a  par,  seeing,  as  you  say, 
that  the  efforts  of  legislators  depend  much  upon  their  inclina 
tions  and  intelligence;  and  these,  it  may  be  presumed,  are 
greatly  influenced  by  their  teachers. 

P.  When  you  say  "greatly"  influenced,  do  you  not  mean 
"  wholly  "  influenced  ? 

T.  No.  For  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  what  is  called  the 
influence  of  circumstances.  Great  discoveries  and  the  appli 
cations  of  them — gunpowder,  the  magnet,  steam,  electricity, 
and  the  speculations  of  such  men  as  Bacon,  Newton,  Locke, 
Adam  Smith,  and  Bentham — have  acted  upon  legislators  to 
strengthen  or  counteract  the  tendencies  derived  from  their 
teachers. 

P.  You  ought  to  be  greatly  encouraged  to  persevere  in  your 
inquiry,  for  you  have  already  hit  upon  a  suggestion  that  may 
help  you  through  your  difficulties.  Have  teachers  done  their 
best  to  prepare  legislators  and  others  to  profit  by  new  lights 
and  powers  when  they  come,  and  even  to  look  for  their  coming ; 
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or  have  they  done  much  to  raise  up  an  indisposition  to  accept 
them,  and,  still  more,  to  look  for  them  ? 

T.  The  severe  and  protracted  struggles  which  have  pre 
ceded  the  acceptance  of  new  truths,  the  repeal  of  absurd  and 
abominable  laws,  and  the  abandonment  of  degrading  super 
stitions  might  make  us  suspect  that  the  efforts  of  teachers 
have  not  hitherto  been  directed  very  vigorously  in  preparing 
pupils'  minds  to  expect  and  look  for  new  truths,  and  to 
welcome  and  appreciate  their  arrival ;  unless,  indeed,  there  be 
something  so  repugnant  in  the  displacement  of  error  by  truth, 
of  superstition  and  prejudice  by  religion  and  sense,  that  but 
for  the  efforts  of  our  teachers  the  displacement  could  never  be 
effected. 

P.  I  think  we  have  agreed  that  our  teaching,  or  at  all  events 
the  systematic  and  professional  part  of  it,  is  principally  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  influence  of  theologians.  If  we  were 
justified  in  the  estimate  which  we  formed  of  theologico-intel- 
ligence,  can  we  say  that  they  have  been  favouring  the  dissemi 
nation  of  light  and  truth,  or  must  we  admit  that  they  have 
been  obstructing  it  as  much  as  teachers  can  who,  while  limit 
ing  their  instruction  to  the  past,  cannot  entirely  shut  out 
glimpses  of  the  present  and  the  future  ? 

T.  The  impression  which  has  abided  with  us  from  our 
former  conversations  certainly  is  that  the  thought  of  encou 
raging  a  spirit  of  cautious  and  yet  searching  inquiry  is  not 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our  teachers.  Research  into  the 
past,  holding  fast  by  what  is  found  there,  and  fidelity  of  repro 
duction,  are  the  chief  employments  of  youth  under  theological 
guidance. 

P.  Exercises  not  to  be  despised,  if  associated  with  that 
spirit  of  inquiry  which  keeps  on  the  look-out  for  new  truths 
and  the  correction  of  past  errors,  otherwise  tending  to 
strengthen  persistency  in  prejudice,  superstition,  and  miscon 
duct.  And  we  have  now  to  consider  whether  they  have  been 
so  associated.  Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  some  of  our 
former  inquiries.  Have  they  not  brought  us  to  form  a  judg- 
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ment  upon  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  both  with  conduct  and 
opinions  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  wishes  and  feelings  of 
society  ? 

T.  They  have.  We  agreed  that  society  ought  to  be  tolerant 
of  opinions  in  which  it  does  not  concur,  or  more,  that  it  ought 
to  foster  the  disposition  to  inquire,  and  to  sanction  freedom  of 
expression  and  discussion,  not  because  it  can  wish  or  ought  to 
be  indifferent  among  conflicting  doctrines,  but  because  all 
experience  has  shown  us  how  much  past  folly  and  error,  mis 
taken  at  the  time  for  wisdom  and  truth,  we  have  had  to  get 
rid  of,  and  has  led  us  to  suspect  that  all  the  zeal  for  inquiry 
and  fearlessness  in  utterance  which  can  be  mustered,  will  not 
be  more  than  enough  to  accomplish  our  release  from  other 
follies  and  errors  still  lurking  in  disguise  among  us. 

P.  And  looking  to  our  houses  of  parliament  for  evidence 
of  the  spirit  in  which  our  legislators  are  inclined  to  deal  with 
conduct  and  opinions  deviating  from  the  received  standard  of 
good  and  true,  what  appears  to  you  to  be  the  prevailing  tone 
there  ? 

T.  Intolerance  of  conduct,  with  a  steady  improvement  in 
capacity  of  discrimination  between  good  and  bad,  through  the 
growing  practice^of  estimating  conduct  by  its  tendency  to  pro 
mote  well-being ;  and  tolerance  of  opinions,  year  by  year  more 
general,  from  the  persuasion  that  our  security  for  retaining  the 
means  of  well-being  of  which  we  are  possessed,  and  for 
obtaining  the  further  means  of  well-being  so  urgently  needed, 
depends  greatly  upon  fearlessness  of  expression  as  well  as  of 
inquiry. 

P.  When  you  describe  our  legislators  as  intolerant  of  con 
duct,  do  you  mean  that  they  strive  to  repress  by  law  all  the 
conduct  of  which  they  disapprove  ? 

T.  No.  While  they  repress  some,  they  leave  much  to  be 
frowned  upon  and  discountenanced  by  public  opinion,  instructed 
and  exhorted  by  teachers  in  the  schools  and  from  the  pulpits. 

P.  And  do  teachers  imitate  legislators  in  their  dealings  with 
conduct  and  opinions  ? 
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T.  We  are  hardly  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  they  agree  with  legislators  in  de 
nouncing  bad  conduct,  but  we  doubt  whether  they  are  as 
tolerant  of  differences  of  opinion. 

P.  Legislators  refrain  from  pronouncing  all  bad  acts  to  be 
criminal,  fearing  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase  well-being 
were  they  to  make  the  attempt.  What  dependence  may  we 
place  upon  our  teachers  for  procuring  exemption  from  that  bad 
conduct  which  has  not  been  pronounced  criminal  ?  What  is  the 
general  scope  of  the  teachings  and  preachings,  so  far  as  they 
bear  directly  upon  conduct  ? 

T.  They  may  not  be  the  best  conceivable  ;  but  you  would 
not  deny  to  our  teachers  the  merit  of  aiming  in  the  right 
direction. 

P.  Ought  we  not  to  look  for  something  more  ?  Should  we 
be  treating  our  teachers  with  much  respect  if  we  did  not  give 
them  credit  for  doing  their  best,  in  common  with  adminis 
trators  of  capital  and  legislators,  to  promote  the  general  well- 
being  ? 

T.  We  should  not.  Doubtless  they  are  generally  doing 
their  best,  and  would  do  more  if  they  knew  how. 

P.  And  we  are  not  justified  in  affirming  that  they  might  do 
more,  if  we  cannot  point  out  where  they  fall  short  of  what  is 
required  and  may  be  done.  Intolerance  of  bad  conduct,  of 
the  commission  of  acts,  or  of  the  omission  to  perform  them, 
where  human  misery  must  be  the  consequence  of  either,  ought 
to  characterize  a  teacher  as  much  as  a  legislator.  Now,  may 
we  not  say  that  child-neglect  is  of  all  non-criminal  bad  conduct 
the  very  worst  ? 

T.  That  we  have  already  admitted,  and  we  see  no  reason  for 
retracting  our  admission.  But,  surely,  you  do  not  mean  that 
teachers  sanction  child-neglect  ? 

P.  You  never  heard  a  sermon,  a  discourse,  or  a  lesson,  in 
which  it  was  justified.  You  have  heard  many  in  which  it  was 
rebuked.  But  acts,  not  words — conduct,  not  profession — must 
guide  our  judgments  in  deciding  what  it  is  that  people  are  in 
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Earnest  to  discourage  or  to  promote.  Have  you  ever  heard  vain 
display  and  luxurious  living  in  the  midst  of  destitution  sanctioned 
from  the  pulpit  ? 

T.  Never.  But  we  have  heard  the  very  reverse.  Even  the 
accumulation  of  riches,  through  which  the  propensity  to  display 
and  indulge  may  he  gratified,  is  severely  reprohated. 

P.  Granting  that  child-neglect  and  vain  display  and  pro 
fusion  of  expense  are  alike  condemned  in  words,  are  they  alike 
condemned  in  conduct  ? 

T.  We  dare  not  say  that  they  are.  The  prevalence  of  vain 
display  and  profuse  expenditure  in  the  midst  of  so  much  suffer 
ing  preventible  hy  a  judicious  application  of  the  very  wealth 
misapplied,  is  the  saddest  of  all  the  sad  spectacles  for  the  good 
and  the  thoughtful  to  contemplate. 

P.  Are  the  men  who  are  most  conspicuous  in  this  sinful 
course  of  life  shunned  hy  those  whose  special  vocation  it  is  to 
preach  down  and  to  live  down  sin  ?  Do  our  teachers  turn 
their  backs  upon  those  hardened  sinners  who  parade  their 
disregard  of  the  most  obvious  duties  ?  Do  they  warn  off  the 
young  and  the  uncontaminated  from  contact  with  this  moral 
leprosy  ? 

T.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  act 
much  like  other  men.  They  are  quite  as  eager  to  obtain  wealth, 
quite  as  fond  of  display,  and,  so  far  from  shunning  the  society 
of  those  who  are  foremost  in  gorgeous  living,  they  court  it. 
Among  the  clergy,  as  among  other  men,  are  to  be  found  many 
who  greatly  'disapprove  and  rigidly  eschew  so  sinful  a  course  of 
life.  But  the  proportion  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  get  wealth,  and  to  spend  it  profusely, 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  which  is  to  be  found  in 
other  classes. 

P.  When  you  institute  a  comparison  between  teachers  and 
other  classes,  you  must  not  forget  that,  while  in  all  individuals 
there  must  necessarily  be  points  of  conduct  in  which  all  are 
nearly  on  a  level  as  men,  there  are  also  to  be  found  points  in 
which  individuals  of  each  class  are  above  the  individuals  of  all 
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other  classes.  The  pre-eminence  of  scavengers  who  remove 
the  filth  from  our  streets,  of  the  police  who  keep  ruffians 
from  our  homes,  of  soldiers  who  defend  us  from  invasion,  of 
sailors  who  brave  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  of  doctors  and  nurses 
who  attend  the  sick,  of  farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
carriers,  who  each  in  their  own  line  perform  some  special  work 
for  society,  is  undoubted.  You  have  pointed  out  where  our  clergy 
are  on  a  level  with  other  men  ;  wherein  are  they  pre-eminent  ? 

T.  They  are  at  least  pre-eminent  in  ecclesiastical  and  theo 
logical  learning. 

P.  You  do  not  say  that  they  are  pre-eminent  in  teaching 
good  conduct,  either  by  precept  or  example.  Am  I  to  conclude 
that  the  teachers  to  whom  is  confided  the  cultivation  and  pro 
pagation  of  extra-legal  good  conduct,  whose  vocation  it  ought  to 
be  to  denounce,  to  repress,  and  at  least  to  discountenance  bad 
conduct,  are  tolerant  of  it  ? 

T.  Are  you  not  generalizing  somewhat  unwarrantably  ? 

P.  You  hesitate  to  answer  the  question  as  I  have  shaped  it. 
I  will  try  to  modify  it  so  as  to  enable  you  to  give  your  verdict. 
Are  the  moulders  of  the  extra-legal  conduct  of  mankind  tolerant 
of  the  worst  of  all  the  extra-legal  kinds  of  bad  conduct  ? 

T.  We  must  confess  that  they  are  not  so  intolerant  as  we 
could  wish  to  see  them. 

P.  You  still  hold  back.  You  are  still  reluctant  to  deliver 
your  verdict.  If  we  were  not  mistaken  in  our  opinion  formerly 
expressed — that  good  conduct  is  an  essential  in  the  character  of 
a  Christian,  and  that  child-neglect  is  a  very  grave  case  of  mis 
conduct — what  ought  to  be  our  judgment  of  the  efficiency  of 
so-called  Christian  teachers,  if  we  find  them  remiss  in  preach 
ing  against  that  sin  and  in  pointing  out  its  enormity,  or  luke 
warm  and  faint-hearted  in  rebuking  sinners,  especially  wealthy 
sinners  ? 

T.  We  should  be  obliged  to  admit  that  they  ill  performed 
their  sacred  functions. 

P.  We  can  conceive  of  a  race  of  Christian  teachers  finding 
themselves  in  a  state  of  society  similar  to  our  own,  and  holding 
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a  position  in  it  equivalent  to  that  of  our  clerical  dignitaries, 
who  might  differ  from  them  very  greatly  in  their  conduct. 
What  would  be  the  effect  upon  society  if,  quitting  their  own 
palatial  residences,  they  proclaimed  their  inability  to  enjoy 
peace  of  mind  within  them,  or  to  interchange  hospitality  with 
the  magnates  of  the  land,  till  efficient  measures  had  been  taken 
for  providing  that  no  child  should  be  left  untrained  and  un 
taught  ?  Would  not  the  rich  quail  before  them  if  they 
preached  to  others,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of 
their  belief,  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word,  that  the  enjoyment  of 
heavenly  bliss,  escape  from  eternal  torment,  was  no  more  to  be 
hoped  for  by  the  resident  of  a  mansion  who  closed  his  eyes 
obdurately  to  the  claims  of  infancy  than  by  the  witness  who 
perjured  himself  in  a  court  of  law  ? 

T.  We  don't  know  how  this  mode  of  pleading  the  cause  and 
asserting  the  claims  of  children  would  be  received  by  the  rich 
and  powerful,  but  it  would  thoroughly  exculpate  Christian 
teachers  from  all  suspicion  of  hollowness  in  their  professions, 
or  of  indifference  to  the  most  flagrant  of  sins  while  preaching 
against  it.  Nobody  would  dare  to  say  that  Christianity  was  a 
sham  in  the  face  of  such  teaching.  You  should  adhere  to 
your  own  nomenclature.  Preachers  and  teachers  who  preach, 
teach,  and  act  in  this  way  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  who  preach,  teach,  and  act  differently.  The  first  may 
be  looked  up  to  as  Christian  moralists.  But  no  higher  title 
can  be  bestowed  upon  the  latter  than  theologico-moralists. 

P.  As  we  are  of  one  mind  that  "  morality  proper  "  means  a 
systematic  collection  of  rules  of  conduct,  by  which  all  individuals 
should  be  brought  to  abide,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  promote, 
and,  certainly,  not  to  disturb,  the  general  well-being,  what 
special  duty  would  you  assign  to  teachers  in  connection  with 
morality,  and  what  qualifications  would  you  insist  upon  their 
being  possessed  of  ? 

T.  It  is,  of  course,  their  special  duty  to  teach  morality,  to 
induce  to  conduct  in  conformity  with  its  rules,  and  where 
manners,  habits,  and  misinterpretations  of  religion  have  set  up 
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non-conformity,  to  wean  from  those  malpractices,  for  such  they 
may  be  called.  The  qualifications  for  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  obviously,  are  a  thorough  knowledge  of  moral  rules,  and 
aptitude  in  expounding,  illustrating,  and  recommending  them, 
combined  with  that  personal  bearing  which  gives  weight  to 
appeals,  exhortations,  remonstrances,  or  denunciations,  as  occa 
sion  may  call  for  them. 

P.  Have  teachers  hitherto  had  to  perform  their  duties  in  a 
state  of  society  where  morality  is  generally  understood  as  we 
understand  it,  and  is  practised  as  well  as  professed  ? 

T.  Our  confession  must  be  that  they  have  not.  History  and 
contemporary  practice  teem  with  examples  of  the  sanction  of 
conduct  diametrically  opposed  to  what  modern  enlightenment 
accepts  as  moral,  as  well  as  of  conduct  no  less  opposed  to  the 
morality  professed. 

P.  How  would  you  judge  of  teachers  who,  finding  their  lot 
cast  in  such  a  state  of  society,  task  themselves,  not  to  awaken 
sinners  to  the  errors  of  their  ways,  but  to  adapt  their  teaching 
by  suppression,  interpolation,  and  mystification,  so  as  to  make 
the  rules  of  morality  appear  to  justify  sinful  practices  ? 

T.  Such  teachers  would  be  corruptors  rather  than  purifiers 
of  society. 

P.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  directors  of  large  industrial  con 
cerns  who,  instead  of  keeping  clear  and  accurate  accounts, 
have,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  gain,  falsified  them,  or,  as 
it  has  been  termed,  "  cooked  them,"  or  "made  them  pleasant," 
introducing  so  much  of  confusion  as  would  hide  the  indications 
of  future  bankruptcy,  under  a  show  of  large  profits  in  the  form 
of  immediate  dividends  ? 

T.  We  have ;  although  we  do  not  see  the  drift  of  your 
question. 

P.  Which  would  you  condemn  as  the  viler  malefactors  : 
directors  of  industrial  concerns  who  cooked  their  accounts,  or 
religious  teachers  who  cooked  the  rules  of  morality  so  as  to 
reconcile  sinners  to  persevere  in  enjoyments  incompatible  with 
general  well-being  ? 
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T.  We  now  see  the  drift  of  your  former  question.  But  you 
should  not  call  such  teachers  "  religious  teachers." 

P.  In  the  midst  of  the  torpor,  the  tendency  to  repose  in  tho 
past  which  distinguishes  ecclesiastics,  there  is  one  sign 
reassuring  for  humanity.  Some  of  their  number,  ever  and 
anon,  seem  to  wake  up  from  the  general  slumber,  and  show 
that  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  tho  love  of  truth  and  courage 
in  proclaiming  it,  although  rare,  are  not  quite  extinct  in  the 
ecclesiastical  mind.  The  kind  of  obstacles  from  their  own 
brethren  which  they  have  to  struggle  against  will  best  be 
understood  by  running  your  eyes  over  the  string  of  imputations, 
innuendos,  and  invectives  to  be  met  with  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  onslaughts  that  have  been  made  on  some  of 
their  late  attempts  to  awaken  their  less  sensible  brethren  to 
the  inconsistencies,  incoherencies,  and  immoralities  heedlessly 
clung  to  by  professing  Christians,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
society  and  of  Christianity  also. 

"Infidelity,"  "atheism,"  "  irreligiousness,"  "violation  of 
professional  fitness,"  "criminal  levity,"  "laxity,"  "daring 
flippancy,"  "  animosity,"  "  abandonment  of  all  Christian  doc 
trine,"  "  stammering,  equivocating,  and  dishonest  subscription," 
figure  among  the  imputations  with  which  they  are  profusely 
bespattered.  Next,  there  are  reproaches  mixed  with  sneers  at 
their  position  as  "  unhappy  clergymen,"  as  "  honest  men  and 
believers  in  Christianity,"  avowing  doctrines  which  are  charac 
terized  as  "  sceptical,  metaphysical  speculations,  incompatible 
with  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  faith,"  unfit  for  "  clerical 
lips,"  and  scrutinizing  "  propositions  hitherto  received  with 
reverent  submission."  The  gravamen  of  all  the  offences  com 
mitted  by  these  would-be  inquirers  into,  and  improvers  and 
purifiers  of,  Christianity,  as  interpreted  by  comparative  bar 
barians,  in  the  eyes  of  their  clerical  brethren,  is  the  "remorse 
less  application  of  criticism,"  the  "  free  handling  of  sacred 
subjects,"  as  if  real  Christianity  were  as  little  capable  of  sur 
viving  criticism  as  their  misrepresentations  of  it.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  attempt  to  frighten  away  inquirers  by  denunciations 
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of  the  "  pride  of  reason,"  something  much  more  heinous,  I 
suppose,  in  their  estimation  than  the  "  pride  of  stupidity." 
This  "  pride  of  reason,"  it  appears,  begets  an  offspring  still 
more  odious  than  itself,  since  "  the  spiritual  child  of  the 
rationalist  develops  into  the  atheist,"  and  thrives  in  a  "haze 
cast  by  vanity,  love  of  novelty,  and  the  pride  of  intellect." 

What  are  we  to  think  of  a  church  which  thus  welcomes 
attempts  at  internal  improvement  among  its  own  members, 
besides  denouncing  those  who  make  them  as  hypocrites  for 
abiding  in  a  church  which  they  hope  to  "  rationalize,"  and 
threatening  exposure  and  expulsion  unless  retreat  anti 
cipate  the  punishment  so  richly  merited  by  ''remorseless 
rationalism"? 

T.  One  would  think  that  the  men  who  can  resort  to  sue 
substitutes  for  "  rationalism  "  as  you  have  collected  were  bent 
upon  extinguishing,  rather  than  upon  improving,  the  church  of 
which  they  are  members. 

P.  They  certainly  succeed  in  satisfying  us  that  there  are 
human  beings  whose  liability  to  be  charged  with  "  rationalism" 
is  very  remote.  There  is  nothing  rational  about  them.  But 
while  we  grieve  to  think  how  completely  they  show  that  the 
description  "  Homo  est  animal  rationale  "  has  its  exceptions, 
and  make  us  exclaim  "  Quern  Dem  vult  perdere  prim  dementat," 
we  must  try  and  gather  strength  and  wisdom  by  studying  the 
causes  which  lead  to  such  weakness  and  folly.  If  they  cannot 
teach  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  may  not  their  example  shew  us 
what  we  ought  to  avoid  ? 

T.  You  would  use  them  as  the  Spartans  of  old  used  their 
drunken  Helots. 

P.  The  Spartans,  it  is  said,  made  their  Helots  drunk,  in 
order  that  the  disgusting  spectacle  might  deter  their  young 
men  from  indulging  in  strong  drinks.  Do  you  think  that  I 
wish  to  make  anybody  irrational  for  my  purposes  ? 

T.  We  are  sure  you  don't.  Neither  is  it  necessary.  Theolo 
gians  seem  determined  to  keep  you  over  supplied  with  examples 
of  what  ought  to  be  avoided. 
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P.  With  the  examples  before  us  of  the  reception  given  by 
ecclesiastics  to  those  of  their  brethren  who  have  been  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  the  misconceptions  and  misrepresentations  of  the 
scope  of  revelation,  and  of  the  misapplications  of  its  teachings 
derived  from  barbarous  ages,  do  you  think  your  own  lot  is  so 
much  worse  than  that  of  others  who  share  with  you  in  the 
enjoyment  of  intelligence,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  being 
keepers  of  their  own  souls  ? 

T.  No :  we  must  admit  that  a  thinking  ecclesiastic  is  more 
cruelly  dealt  by  even  than  we  are. 

P.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  inquiries  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged,  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and 
the  line  of  conduct  which  we  are  marking  out  for  ourselves, 
would  receive  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  ecclesiastics 
who  can  bestow  such  scurrilous  treatment  upon  their  own 
brethren  ? 

T.  Any  mildness  of  language  that  they  might  condescend  to 
in  characterizing  our  speculations  and  projects,  would  only  be 
for  the  sake  of  contrast  to  the  severe  terms  in  which  they 
speak  of  their  own  "  erring  brothers." 

P.  The  "  erring  brothers  "  you  mention,  who  have  lately 
been  endeavouring — whether  wisely  or  not  I  will  not  venture 
to  say — to  make  faith  and  reason  coincide,  have  drawn  forth 
replies  from  those  whose  motto  is  "  stare  super  antiquas  vias; " 
and  a  bishop  has  written  a  preface  to  certify  to  the  clergy,  and 
to  all  who  cannot  and  dare  not  think  for  themselves,  that  these 
replies  are  free  from  all  traces  of  "rationalism."  Let  us 
examine  how  far  his  notions  of  morality  coincide  with  ours. 
Here  is  an  introductory  specimen  of  his  style  of  treating  those 
who,  in  thinking  for  themselves,  think  differently  from  him : — 
"  These  difficulties  gather  their  strength  from  a  spirit  of 
lawless  rejection  of  all  authority,  from  a  daring  claim  for  the 
unassisted  human  intellect  to  bo  able  to  discover,  measure, 
and  explain  all  things.  The  rejection  of  the  faith,  which,  in 
the  last  age,  assumed  the  coarse  and  vulgar  features  of  an 
open  Atheism,  which  soon  destroyed  itself  in  its  own  multiply  - 
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ing  difficulties — intellectual,  moral,  civil,  and  political — has 
robed  itself  now  in  more  decent  garments,  and  exhibits  to  the 
world  the  old  deceit  with  far  more  comely  features  ;  for  the 
rejection  of  all  fixed  faith,  all  definite  revelation,  and  all  certain 
truth,  which  is  intolerable  to  man  as  a  naked  Atheism,  is 
endurable,  and  even  seductive,  when  veiled  in  the  more  decent 
half-concealment  of  Pantheism.  The  human  soul,  in  its  great 
ness  and  in  its  weakness  crying  after  God,  cannot  bear  to  be 
told  that  God  is  nowhere,  but  can  be  cajoled  by  the  artful 
concealment  of  the  same  lie  under  the  assertion  that  God  is- 
everywhere,  for  that  everything  is  God."  * 

Supposing  that  your  unbounded  contempt  for  an  ecclesiastic 
guilty  of  using  such  language  to  other  ecclesiastics,  as  much 
morally  and  intellectually  his  superiors  as  they  are  conven 
tionally  his  inferiors,  did  not  deprive  his  words  of  all  weight, 
which  would  make  you  smart  most — to  be  pointed  at  as  a  coarse 
vulgar  atheist,  or  an  artful  liar  ? 

T.  You  shall  never  have  occasion  again  to  reproach  us  with 
unmanly  repining.  Such  language,  come  whence  it  will,  can 
excite  no  feelings  but  those  of  scorn  and  disgust  in  decently 
constituted  men.  "  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth,  but 
that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth  defileth  the  man."  Oh, 
that  bishops  would  be  as  painstaking  to  make  their  thinking 
apparatus  within  as  capable  of  supplying  sentiments  fit  for 
utterance,  as  they  are  in  providing  a  cooking  apparatus  without 
to  prepare  palatable  food  to  be  received  into  the  stomach ! 

P.  Again  :  "  Two  distinct  courses  seem  to  me  to  be  required 
by  such  a  state  of  things. 

tt  First the  distinct,  solemn,  and,  if  need  be,  severe 

decision  of  authority,  that  assertions  such  as  these  cannot  be 
put  forward  as  possibly  true,  or  even  advanced  as  admitting 
of  question,  by  honest  men,  who  are  bound  by  voluntary 
obligations  to  teach  the  Christian  revelation  as  the  truth  of 

God 

"  Secondly — we  need  the  calm,  comprehensive,  scholar-like 

*  Preface  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  pp,  v,,  vi. 
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declaration  of  positive  truth  upon  all  matters  in  dispute,  by 
which  the  shallowness,  and  the  passion,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  new  system  of  unbelief  may  be  thoroughly  displayed."  * 
The  "  state  of  things  "  hero  referred  to  is  the  attempt  of 
certain  divines  to  call  attention  to  what  they  conceive  to  be 
misinterpretations  of  "  Christian  revelation."  What  would 
you  think  of  them  if  they  withheld  their  objections,  stifled 
their  convictions,  and  assisted  to  perpetuate  the  disfigurements 
of  Scripture  which  shocked  them  ? 

T.  They  would  bo  degraded  in  our  eyes,  and  in  their  own 
also,  unless  as  completely  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  as  their 
calumniators.  They  would,  perhaps,  have  a  better  chance  of 
obtaining  a  seat  on  the  episcopal  bench. 

P.  Whose  "  authority "  is  that  to  which  the  bishop 
refers  ? 

T.  His  own  in  reality.  No  doubt  he  would  say  the  autho 
rity  of  God :  but  that  authority  would  be  as  communicated 
and  expounded  by  the  Church,  and  accepted  with  all  humility 
by  himself. 

P.  And  never  to  be  modified,  whatever  doubts  might  be 
forced  upon  his  mind  ? 

T.  Bishops,  we  suppose,  are  not  liable  to  those  inconvenient 
mental  affections  which,  in  company  with  "  honesty,"  might 
shake  their  faith,  and,  at  the  same  time,  endanger  the  security 
by  which  they  hold  their  palaces. 

P.  The  bishop  sneers  at  the  "  honest  "  men  who  choose  to 
remain  in  a  church  which  they  think  it  their  duty  to  improve. 
Have  you  any  means  of  judging  of  the  extent  to  which 
"  honesty  "  prevails  among  bishops  ? 

r.  No.  Where  people's  honours  and  emoluments  are 
attached  to  particular  confessions  of  faith,  belief  in  their 
honesty  must  be  yielded  on  trust,  or  withheld  altogether.  But 
we  think  we  could  more  easily  discover  signs  of  "  shallow- 
ness  "  in  the  "  honesty  "  of  this  bishop,  than  in  the  "  unbe 
lief"  of  those  whom  he  would  victimize.  He  seems  to  satisfy 
*  Idem,  pp.  ix.  x. 
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us  that  we  should  be  unjust  to  other  theologians  if  we  did  not 
distinguish  him  from  the  common  herd.  Theologico-morality 
scarcely  suffices  to  mark  this  bishop's  deviation  from  true 
morality.  His  morality  merits  the  appellation  of  "  Episcopo- 
morality." 

P.  As  I  believe  that,  when  child-neglect  ceases  to  be  tolerated, 
most  other  kinds  of  bad  conduct  will  be  greatly  diminished,  or 
disappear  altogether,  I  will  not  cite  examples  of  any  other 
kinds,  except  so  far  as  they  may  happen  to  be  included  among 
cases  of  bad  conduct  in  regard  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  ex 
pression.  We  have  agreed  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  moral  duties  to  encourage,  not  merely  the  tolerance,  but  the 
cultivation  of  habits  of  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  as 
the  mainstays  of  integrity  and  candour,  the  conservators  of 
knowledge,  the  correctors  of  error,  and  the  pioneers  of  improve 
ment  and  progress.  How  do  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 
stand  before  the  world  as  promoters  of  openness  of  disposition, 
non- concealment  of  thought,  ardour  in  the  search  of  truth, 
confession  of  doubt  and  difficulty  of  belief,  and  even  of  dissent  ? 
Are  they  as  tolerant  of  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  as 
they  are  of  conduct  which  is  adverse  to  well-being,  and  which 
ought,  accordingly,  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  irreligious  and 
unchristian  ? 

T.  They  are  not.  Indeed,  there  is  a  fundamental  difficulty 
in  their  way.  A  church,  a  sect,  a  denomination,  without  a 
distinguishing  doctrine,  is  inconceivable. 

P.  But  have  you  not  agreed  that  freedom  of  thought  and  of 
expression  ought  to  be  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  progressive 
well-being  ?  If  you  hold  to  that  opinion,  must  you  not  also 
admit  that  the  attempt  to  chain  down  mankind  to  a  predeter 
mined  set  of  doctrines,  regardless  of  the  calls  that  may  arise 
from  within  to  modify  or  reject  them,  is  detrimental  to  well- 
being  ? 

T.  Efforts  ought  to  be  made  to  found  a  church,  the  doc 
trines  of  which  it  would  be  no  more  possible  to  reject  than  the 
truths  of  astronomy,  of  chemistry,  or  of  any  other  science. 
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P.  You  are  putting  forward  a  novel  proposal  for  an  universal 
church,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  which  is  to  be  the  duty  of 
seeking  truth  and  self-improvement  as  the  means  of  finding 
them.  Teachers  in  this  church  would  have  to  abstain  from 
imposing,  and  to  rely  upon  their  capacity  for  expounding,  as 
full  of  faith  as  teachers  of  science  in  the  conclusions  which 
must  be  arrived  at,  where  the  teachers  are  qualified  for  their 
work.  Is  a  proposal  of  this  kind  likely  to  find  favour  with 
theologians  as  we  ob'serve  them  at  the  present  day  ? 

T.  Possibly  not.  Nevertheless,  theologians  share  in  the 
general  movement.  The  striving  for  truth,  the  desire  to  vin 
dicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  to  clear  away  the  filth  and 
encumbrances  with  which  they  have  been  defiled  and  obstructed, 
and  to  become  worthy  to  walk  in  those  ways  has  been  irrepres 
sible.  In  spite  of  the  stake  and  the  rack,  massacres  innumer 
able,  mutilations,  fines,  and  imprisonments,  and  the  mutterings 
of  the  "  odium  theologicum,"  kept  within  bounds  by  the  secular 
muzzle  which  now  confines  it,  men  have  split  and  continue  to 
split  themselves  into  churches  and  sects,  in  every  one  of  which 
we  constantly  hear  the  rumble  and  see  the  signs  of  theological 
disruption. 

P.  Can  it  be  that  the  dire  afflictions  which  you  have  men 
tioned,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  feeling  which  still  prevail,  can 
arise  out  of  the  pure  love  of  truth  and  singleness  of  purpose  in 
seeking  and  propagating  it  ? 

T.  Rather  out  of  the  effort  to  repress  it.  We  speak  feel 
ingly.  We  have  suffered  great  distress  of  mind.  The  theolo 
gical  intolerance  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  is 
frightful.  Theologians  cannot  bear  to  hear  their  own  doctrines 
questioned,  nor  contradictions  charged  to  them,  which  they 
see  others  ready  to  admit,  although  imperceptible  to  them 
selves. 

P.  But  do  not  the  controversies  between  various  sects,  and 
even  the  more  bitter  controversies  within  the  precincts  of  each, 
tend  to  elicit  truth  ?  Are  they  not  better  than  a  dull  and 
apathetic  acquiescence  in  accepted  doctrines  which,  unless 
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former  experience  has  deceived  us,  are  likely  to  be  discarded 
eventually  as  superstitious  misrepresentations  of  religion  ? 

T.  There  will  be  better  hopes  of  improvement  for  churches, 
and  also  for  their  permanence,  when  once  the  members  of  them 
shall  be  generally  convinced  of  these  truths,  and  so  confident 
in  their  ability  to  teach  and  defend  their  own  doctrines  as  to 
welcome  all  criticisms  and  objections.  They  will  then  have 
the  benefit  of  "  controversy  "  relieved  from  its  bitterness. 

P.  As  you  would  neither  have  the  truth,  or  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  truth,  undefended,  nor  its  assailants  deterred  from 
expressing  and  recommending  their  objections,  are  you  pre 
pared  to  point  out  how  it  is  possible  to  avoid  bitterness  of 
feeling  and  aversion  while  we  are  defending  sacred  truths 
against  those  who,  as  we  think,  are  attacking  them  ingeniously 
and  malignantly  ? 

T.  We  are  not.  But  we  need  not,  on  that  account,  feel  any 
difficulty  about  the  spirit  in  which  discussions  and  contro 
versies  for  the  propagation  and  maintenance  and  defence  of 
sacred  truths  ought  to  be  conducted.  While  it  behoves  every 
body  to  seek  and  to  worship  truth  devoutly,  it  also  behoves  us 
to  guard  ourselves  against  illusions  in  regard  to  truth,  by 
placing  no  impediments  or  discouragements  in  the  way  of 
those  who  would  warn  us  of  our  misapprehensions.  Our  op 
ponents,  it  is  true,  may  be  in  error  themselves,  but  the  morti 
fication  of  wounded  self-love  may  also  prevent  our  seeing  how 
thoroughly  our  errors  have  been  exposed  and  our  arguments 
refuted  by  others. 

Besides,  an  ingenious  attack  upon  "  truth"  is  a  warning  to 
teachers  that  they  have  been  unsuccessful  as  teachers.  An 
ingenious  exposure  of  what  is  false  in  the  guise  of  truth,  im 
plies  detection  of  the  "  false  ";  but  an  ingenious  attack  upon 
truth  itself  can  only  mean  detection  of  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  have  been  left  by  their  teachers  imperfectly  instructed, 
and  thus  exposed  to  the  mis-teaching  of  others.  The  cure  for 
this — the  means  for  its  discontinuance,  must  be  sought  for, 
not  in  outcries  against  the  malignity  of  others,  but  in  self-re- 
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preaches  followed  up  by  the  correction  of  former  short- comings 
in  teachers. 

Sympathy  with  those  who  concur  in  our  tastes,  sentiments, 
and  convictions,  is  inevitable.  Attraction  towards  them  may 
mean  repulsion  from  others.  The  knowledge  of  this  tendency 
in  our  nature  should  act  as  a  caution,  with  all  lovers  of  truth, 
to  be  slow  in  assuming  that  their  opponents  are  mistaken, 
because  they  do  not  at  once  see  the  force  of  the  objections 
which  they  are  urging,  or  of  the  arguments  with  which  the 
objections  are  enforced.  The  discovery  and  adoption  of  new 
truths,  the  correction  of  errors  and  illusions,  and  the  progres 
sive  improvement  of  conduct  will,  it  appears  to  us,  be  best 
promoted  by  dealing  in  this  spirit  with  all  who  are  attempting 
to  introduce  us  to  new  truths,  or  new  forms  of  truths,  and  to 
expose  our  illusions,  or  what  are  illusions  only  in  their  eyes, 
supposing  them  to  be  mistaken. 

P.  It  would  not  be  right  to  close  our  examination  of  the 
subject  of  theologico-morality,  as  contrasted  with  true  morality, 
omitting  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  class,  not  a  large 
one  certainly,  of  theologians  who  differ  greatly  from  those 
theologians  whose  morality  we  have  been  discussing,  and  to 
whom,  accordingly,  any  censure  which  others  may  deserve 
does  not  necessarily  apply.  They  admit  that  morality,  or  the 
science  and  art  of  conduct,  is  quite  distinct  from  and  indepen 
dent  of  theology.  So  far  as  they  study  and  expound  morality 
as  a  system  of  rules  of  conduct  adapted  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  they  will  be  free  from  reproach.  They  deserve 
our  gratitude  as  moral  teachers,  and  are  entitled  to  our  respect 
as  theologians. 

Theologico-morality  proper  is  the  province  of  those  other 
theologians,  unfortunately  the  larger  number,  who  through  a 
long  course  of  years  have  held  that  all  knowledge,  and  particu 
larly  the  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  virtue  and  vice,  good 
and  bad,  right  and  wrong,  in  the  conduct  of  man  to  man,  is 
deducible  from  the  Bible — not  from  the  Bible  as  a  repertory  of 
knowledge,  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  proofs  of  God's  goodness, 
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to  be  explored  and  examined  from  age  to  age  with  the  aid  of 
new  lights  and  new  resources — but  from  the  Bible  as  repre 
sented  in  some  catalogues  of  books  for  sale,  "in  its  original 
monastic  boards,  uncut,"  or,  where  cut,  disfigured,  brutalized, 
besmeared,  and  misinterpreted  by  themselves,  and  their  still 
more  barbarous  predecessors.  As  if  it  were  not  enough  that 
each  step  in  science,  each  improvement  in  legislation,  each 
refinement  in  manners  and  sentiment,  must  be  a  triumph  of 
knowledge  over  ignorance,  after  severe  and  protracted  struggles  ; 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  knowledge  had  to  vanquish 
were  abetted  by  theologians,  who  threw  over  them  the  shield  of 
that  religion  of  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  exponents 
and  guardians. 

It  is  this  class  of  theologians  alone  which  we  have  to  combat. 
It  is  their  immorality  which  we  have  to  distinguish  from 
morality  as  theologico-morality.  Connivance  at  child-neglect, 
tolerance  of  bad  conduct,  and  intolerance  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression  must  be  put  a  stop  to,  clamour  they  ever  so 
vehemently  to  be  the  interpreters  of  God's  will,  and  threaten 
us  as  they  may  with  God's  vengeance.  To  vindicate  the  ways 
of  God  to  man  is  beyond  their  capacity.  Be  ours  the  care  to 
preserve  our  minds,  and  the  minds  of  all  under  our  tutelage, 
from  the  pollution  of  mistaking  their  ways  for  the  fruits  of 
studying  His  ways — the  clouds  and  darkness  of  theology  and 
its  immorality,  for  the  sunshine  and  light  of  science  and  its 
morality. 
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society. 

2nd.  To  avoid  making  any  engagements,  explicit  or  implied, 
with  persons  now  living  or  yet  to  be  born,  for  the  due  performance 
of  which  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect. 

3rd.  To  make  such  use  of  all  superior  advantages,  whether 
of  knowledge,  skill,  or  wealth,  as  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the 
general  happiness  of  mankind. 

"  An  attempt  to  produce  an  elementary  book  for  schools,  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  shall  be  systematically 
expounded.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  boys.  Such  elementary  books  are  much  needed  in 
our  schools,  where  far  too  little  of  actual  life— the  real  world — is 
taught." — Athen  ceum. 

4. 
PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Second  Edition,  Foolscap  Svo,  price  Is.  6d.  half-bound. 

"  We  know  not  to  which  class  of  persons  these  little  publica 
tions  are  likely  to  prove  more  valuable — the  teacher  or  the 
taught  :  to  the  former  they  will  convey  much  important  informa 
tion  on  matters  connected  with  his  profession  ;  and,  for  the  latter, 
they  contain  much  interest,  while  the  language  is  so  lucid  and 
simple  as  to  be  intelligible  to  all." — Church  of  England  Quarterly 
Review. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE   SOCIAL 
SCIENCES. 

Foolscap  Svo,  price  2s.  half-bound. 

"  The  author  of  these  various  manuals  of  the  Social  Sciences 
has  the  art  of  stating  clearly  the  abstruse  points  of  political 
economy  and  metaphysics,  and  making  them  level  to  every 
understanding.  He  not  unfrequently  throws,  by  his  simplicity 
of  statement,  some  light  on  doubtful  and  disputed  principles." — 
Economist. 
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6. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  FORMATION  OF  THE 
UNDERSTANDING. 

Foolscap  Svo,  price  2s.  half-bound. 

"  This  work  is  a  very  proper  companion  to  the  '  Outlines  of 
Social  Economy,'  by  the  same  author.  He  does  not  trouble  him 
self  about  disputed  points  ;  but  gives  a  succinct,  clear  view  of  the 
mental  phenomena  as  they  are  generally  developed.  With  some 
thing  of  Paley's  firm  grasp  and  plain  illustration,  he  seizes  hold  of 
the  important  point  of  each  branch  of  his  subject,  and  sets  it 
distinctly  before  the  reader.  His  work  gives  us  all  that  is  valuable 
in  all  the  metaphysicians — from  Locke  to  Brown — in  a  nutshell. 
He  expressly  intends  his  book  to  assist  schoolmasters,  and  it  is 
admirably  adapted  both  to  improve  their  minds  and  enable  them 
to  improve  their  pupils.  It  is  at  once  sound  in  principle,  and 
clear  in  exposition,  and  will  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  school 
master,  in  labours  which  increase  in  importance  and  in  the  estima 
tion  of  society." — Economist. 


7. 

WHAT  AM  I?  WHERE  AM  I?  WHAT  OUGHT  I  TO  DO  ? 
HOW  AM  I  TO  BECOME  QUALIFIED  AND  DISPOSED 
TO  DO  WHAT  I  OUGHT? 

Price  Is. 


8. 

WHERE    MUST    WE    LOOK    FOR    THE  FURTHER 
PREVENTION   OF  CRIME? 

Svo,  price  Is. 


REMINISCENCES    AND    REFLECTIONS    OF    AN    OLD 
OPERATIVE. 

Price  3d. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER  AND  CO,,  65,  CORNHILL. 


JUST    PUBLISHED    IN    PARTS, 

Price  ONE  SHILLING  each, 

PHILO-SOCRATES, 

A  SERIES  of  Papers,  wherein  subjects  are  investigated  which, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  would  have  interested  Socrates,  and  in 
a  manner  that  he  would  not  disapprove,  were  he  among  us  now, 
gifted  with  the  knowledge,  and  familiar  with  the  habits  and 
doings,  of  our  times. 


PART  I.— AMONG  THE  BOYS. 


CONTENTS. 


On  Conduct. 
On  Industry. 
On  Intelligence. 


On  Economy. 
On  Honesty. 
On  Character. 


PART  II.— AMONG  THE  BOYS. 


CONTENTS. 

On  Labour- selling.  j          On  Weights  and  Measures. 

On  Labour-buying.  On  Money. 

On  Interchange.  On  Price. 


PART  HI,— AMONG  THE  TEACHERS. 


CONTENTS. 


On  Good  Christians. 
On  Professing  Christians. 
On  some  Essentials  of  Chris 
tianity. 


On  the   Old  Testament  as  a 

School  Book.   . 
On  the  New  Testament  as  a 

School  Book. 


On  the  Bible  in  relation  to  Adults. 


PART  IV.— AMONG  THE  TEACHERS. 


CONTENTS. 


On  Truthfulness. 

On  Religious  Education. 


On  Tolerance  and  Intolerance.        On  Theologico-Intelligence. 
On  Theologico-Morality. 


On  Belief,  Misbelief,  Disbelief, 
and  Unbelief. 
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